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ABSTRACT 


COMMAND  and  CONTROL:  Does  Current  U.S.  Army  Tactical  Command 
and  Control  Doctrine  Meet  the  Requirement  -for  Today's 
High  Intensity  Battlefield?  by  Major  Stephen  E.  Runals, 
USA,  57  pages. 


This  study  uses  an  historical  analysis  of  German  pre-Uorld  Uar  II 
tactical  command  and  control  doctrine  and  documented  field  experience 
from  the  intense  fighting  on  the  Eastern  Front,  November  1942  -  March 
1943,  to  identify  tactical  command  and  control  (C2)  principles  which 
have  proven  successful  on  a  modern  high  intensity  battlefield.  Once 
identified,  these  principles  are  then  used  as  a  basis  for  examination  of 
current  US  Army  tactical  <C2)  doctrine  and  field  training  experience. 
From  this  examination,  current  US  Array  tactical  C2  doctrine  will  fall 
short  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  future  high  intensity 
battlef leld. 

Among  other  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  this  examination  of  German 
and  current  US  Army  tactical  C2  are:  sound  pre-war  doctrine  is  essential 
to  an  army's  ability  to  successfully  adapt  to  the  reality  of  the  actual 
battlefield;  despite  historical  evidence  and  an  apparent  emphasis  on 
decentralized  tactical  C2,  current  US  Army  C2  doctrine  and  practice 
stress  an  increasingly  centralized  approach  to  tactical  C2;  and  current 
US  Army  doctrinal  C2  publications  are  both  internally  and  externally 
con tr adi c  tory . 

The  study  includes  definitions  for  tactical  command  and  control, 
leadership,  and  Auf tr a^staK 1 1 k  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the 
differences  m  philosophy  between  centralized  and  decentralized  C2. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Despite  vast  differences  in  time  and  scale,  warfare  through  the 
ages  has  been  characterized  by  four  fundamental  elements:  danger, 
exertion,  uncertainty,  and  chance.*  After  a  lifetime  of  extensive  study 
and  experience  in  war,  the  Prussian  military  writer  and  thinker,  Carl 
von  Clausewitz,  viewed  warfare  as  a  <lash  between  independent  wills, 
each  attempting  to  achieve  apposing  objectives,  played  out  within  an 
environment  'wrapped  in  a  fog  of  greater  or  lessor  uncertainty' .2 

Historically,  commanders  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  uncertainty 
and  chaos  of  war  through  various  approaches  to  command  and  control  (C2). 
These  approaches  can  be  identified  as  falling  into  one  of  two  general 
categories:  centralized  control  and  execution  attempting  to  control 
the  uncertainty  and  chaos  of  the  battlefield,  or  decentralized  control 
and  execution  attempting  to  achieve  tactical  success  without  a  need 
for  continuous  control .2 

Attempts  to  bring  order  to  the  variables  and  uncertainties  of  war 
have  generally  been  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  the  "control  in 
command  and  control,  while  a  more  decentralized  approach,  working  with 
the  uncertainty  and  chans,  emphasizes  the  •command."'*  (see  also  Appendix 

A)  The  actual  choice  a  nation  adopts  for  the  tactical  command  and 
control  of  its  armed  forces  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  its  unique 
physical  situation,  political/social  values,  and  most  importantly,  its 
view  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  impact  each  of  the  elements  of  war 
will  have  on  the  actual  execution  of  its  own  plans  and  orders. 5  This 
view  of  war  affects  the  nation's  prewar  tactical  doctrine.  Prewar 
doctrine  in  turn  determines  the  way  each  nation  trains  to  prepare  for 
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war  ard  th?  organ ! zat i oral  structure  with  which  it  meets  the  realities 
oi  initial  combat.  The  tall  of  France  in  1940  provides  an  uncomfortable 
example  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  prewar  doctrine  which  inadequately 
prepared  a  nation's  army  for  the  reality  of  battle.  While  the 
inadequacy  of  the  French  Army's  pre-World  War  II  tactical  doctrine  was 
but  one  of  the  many  causes  for  the  rapid  French  military  collapse  of 
May-June  1940,  it  certainly  played  a  significant  role  m  the  disaster 
which  rapidly  unfolded. 

The  French  military  forces  were  basically  strong,  but  the 
doctrines  that  infused  them  were  inconsistent  at  best  and 
faulty  at  worst.  ...  By  the  time  she  needed  it  [19403,  her 
strength  was  already  crippled  by  se 1 f -i nf 1 ec ted  wounds.  6 


f 


Today,  even  more  so  than  for  the  French  Army  in  1940,  the  likely 
response  time  between  peace  and  full  scale  mid  or  high  intensity 
conflict  will  probably  allow  little,  if  any,  time  for  the  revision  or 
modification  of  tactical  C2  doctrine  which  proves  to  be  inadequate  or 
unsuitable  during  the  opening  engagements.  Despite  rapid  advances  in 
technology  which  have  changed  the  weapons  and  techniques  used  to  fight 
wars,  little  has  changed  its  basic  nature,  requirements,  and  problems. 
Man  still  remains  the  central  and  controlling  element  of  war  and  he 
remains  unchanged. 7  There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
fundamental  nature  of  man  or  war  has  significantly  changed  since  Ardant 
du  Picq  first  expressed  this  idea  in  his  classic,  Battle  Studies,  prior 
to  the  Franco-Pruss i an  War  of  1870-71. 

Successes  and  failures  from  history  provide  us  with  many  examples  of 
tactical  C2  doctrine  and  field  practice  which  either  prepared  or  failed 
to  prepare  a  nation's  military  forces  for  the  reality  of  war.  The 
lessons  of  history  may  then  provide  a  useful  starting  point  from  which 
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to  examine  the  valiclit/  of  current  U.S.  Army  tactical  command  and 
control  doctrine  before  it  must  be  applied  in  actual  combat.  One 
particularly  important  historical  example  is  the  experience  of  the 
German  Army  on  the  Eastern  Front  during  World  War  II. 

This  paper  attempts  to  identify  the  command  and  control  principles 
and  techniques  which  were  successful,  at  the  tactical  level,  for  the 
Uehrmacht  during  World  War  II.  Although  any  number  of  World  War  II 
campaigns  or  battles  could  be  selected  for  examination,  the  German 
Army's  operations  on  the  Eastern  Front  against  the  Red  Army  during  the 
per i od  November  1942  through  March  1943  provide  significant  insight  into 
tactical  C2  requirements  necessary  to  fight  and  win,  despite  being 
si gn i f icant ■ y  outnumbered  both  in  equipment  and  manpower.  Additionally, 
it  provides  insight  into  those  C2  principles  and  techniques  which 
allowed  the  German  Army  to  win  tactical  and  even  operational  victories 
against  the  predecessor  of  our  most  likely  opponent  in  any  future  mid  to 
high  intensity  war,  the  Soviet  Army.  Once  these  historically  derived  C2 
principles  and  techniques  have  been  identified,  they  will  be  compared 
with  the  principles  and  techniques  inherent  in  or  implied  by  current 
U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrine. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  tern  'command  and  control*  is  a  relatively 
recent  development.  Our ing  World  War  II  and  the  years  invnediately 
following,  whjl  is  today  called  'command  and  control'  was  referred  to  as 
command  or  leadership.  With  the  advent  of  a  more  'sophisticated 
battlefield'  and  a  perceived  need  to  emphasize  individual  aspects  of 
tactical  command,  the  term  'command  and  control'  became  commonplace. 
Despite  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  C2,  there  appears  to  be 
no  single  definition  which  ties  together  the  core  elements  which  make  up 


tactical  C2.  Most  definitions  refer  to  command  as  a  legal  authority  to 
direct  military  units  and  personnel,  some  address  the  respons i bi 1 i t i vS 
inherent  with  legal  authority  and  many  address  the  individual  components 
which  make  up  C2.  Ulh  i  1  e  these  definitions  addresses  some  or 
occasionally  all  the  fundamental  elements  of  C2,  most  fail  to  link  C2 
with  its  most  important  aspect  at  the  tactical  level  -  leadership. 8 

an  attempt  to  highlight  the  fundamental  elements  of  tactical  C2  and 
provide  a  common  working  frame  of  reference  for  the  subsequent 
investigation  of  C2,  the  following  definitions  have  been  developed  from 
a  variety  of  sources: 


Command  and  Control  <C2):  The  exercise  of  command,  the  means 
of  planning  and  directing  engagements  and  battles.  Its  essence  lies  in 
applying  leadership,  the  ability  to  make  concise  rapid  assessments  of 
tactical  Situations,  decision  making,  and  supervision  of  the  actions 
resulting  from  those  decisions.  In  practice,  it  concerns  the 
organization,  procedures,  and  techniques  which  allow  the  commander  to 
implement  his  will  in  pursuit  of  his  assigned  missions.^ 

Leadersh i p ;  The  ability  to  motivate  soldiers  to  accomolish 
difficult  things  under  the  dangerous  and  trying  circumstances  of  combat 
by  providing  purpose,  direction,  and  mot i vat i on .  Leadership  addresses 
the  key  human  element  of  war  and  is  therefore  central  to  the  success  of 
any  method  or  system  for  tactical  C2.  Leadership  at  the  tactical  level 
IS  the  most  essential  element  of  combat  effectiveness,  maximizing  the 
effects  of  the  other  elements  of  combat  power  -  firepower,  maneuver,  and 
protect i on . 10 

Not  addressed  in  this  study  but  critical  to  successful  tactical  C2 
are  self-contained  tactical  units,  organized  to  fully  integrate  the 
effects  of  combined  arms,  merging  individual  capabilities  of  mobility, 
protection,  and  fire  power  to  provide  a  capability  to  meet  a  wide  range 
of  operational  requirements  with  minimal  reorganization.  Organizations 
which  provide  this  inherent  flexibility  require  less  command  and  control 
than  those  with  a  less  structured  combined  arms  flexibility  because  they 


need  less  externa)  coordination  to  develop  the  same  amount  o-f  combat 
pouer . 1 1 

Finally,  this  paper  4ocuses  only  on  the  C2  requirements  for  mid  and 
high  intensity  combat.  The  requirements  for  the  equally  challenging 
demands  of  low  intensity  combat  will  not  be  examined,  though  many  of  the 
comments  and  findings  may  have  application  to  this  form  of  war. 
Additionally,  throughout  this  study  the  principal  focus  will  remain  on 
the  core  principles  and  techniques  for  successful  tactical  C2  rather 
then  the  various  subordinate  elements  of  tactical  C2  which  have  become 
the  center  of  much  of  the  current  discussion  of  C2;  decision  making,  the 
decision  making  cycle,  information  processing,  and  communications 
technology. 


11.  GERMAN  TACTICAL  C2  AND  ITS  ROLE  IN  THE  WEHRhACHT^S  SUCCESSES  ON  THE 
EASTERN  FRONT,  N(y>>EMBER  1942  -  MARCH  1943. 

By  late  October  1942,  the  German  Army  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
offensive  power  in  Russia.  From  that  time  on,  despite  being  outnumbered 
in  all  categories  of  equipment  and  personnel,  it  regularly  outfought  its 
opponents  at  the  tactical  and  operational  level,  finally  losing  the  war 
two  years  later  from  a  combination  of  strategic  level  mistakes,  lack  of 
resources,  and  overwhelming  Allied  strength.  Of  the  many  campaigns  and 
battles  fought  on  the  Eastern  Front  throughout  the  war,  those  of 
November  1942  to  March  1943  provide,  in  one  five  month  period, 
highlights  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  would  characterize  the 
remainder  of  the  fighting  in  Russia.  The  often  repeated  scenarios  of 
outnumbered  German  units  forced  to  defend  on  ever  extending  frontages. 


increasingly  pro'ficient  and  capable  massed  Soviet  armies  attacking  on 
broad  -frontages,  and  -finally  the  surprising  German  t-actica'  and 
operational  victories  which  slowed  and  momentarily  stopped  the  ever 
growing  Sov iet  military  strength  can  all  be  4oundand  examined  within 
this  time  -frame. ^  Today,  the  U.S.  faces,  -for  the  -first  time  in  its 
history,  the  very  real  possibility  of  having  to  fight  outnumbered  and 
win.  A  tactical  C2  doctrine  and  practice  built  upon  the  principles  and 
techniques  demonstrated  by  the  German  Army  of  this  period  may  offer  the 
U.S.  Army  the  possibility  of  equal  tactical  success. 

The  German  Army  Tropoen  Fuhruno  (Troop  Leading  Manual)  of  1933 
formed  the  basis  -for  all  German  prewar  tactical  and  operational 
doctrine.  It  reflects  the  German  conceptual  view  cf  war  and  remained 
the  operating  doctrine  for  German  field  operations  throughout  World  War 
II.  The  Trupoen  Fuhruno  strongly  re-flects  Clausewitz's  concept  of  war 
as  a  clash  between  independent  wills  in  which  chance,  violence,  and  the 
resulting  friction,  play  a  major  part  in  the  actual  conduct  of  battle. 
Uncertainty  and  lack  of  information  were  expected  to  be  the  norm: 

Situations  in  war  are  of  unlimited  variety.  They  change 
often  and  suddenly  and  only  rarely  are  from  the  first 
discernible.  Incalculable  elements  are  often  of  great 
influence.  The  independent  will  of  the  enemy  is  pitted 
against  ours.  Friction  and  mistakes  are  of  every  day 
occurrence.  2  (Truopen  Fuhruno.  1933) 
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Historically,  the  Germans  viewed  success  on  the  battlefield,  despite 
the  high  degree  of  uncertainty,  to  be  based  on  three  maxims; 


For  decades  we  had  been  trained  in  rapid,  concise  assessment 
of  situations,  in  quick  decisions  and  gu i ck  execution,  on 
the  principle:  "each  minute  ahead  of  the  enemy  is  an 
advantage".  The  entire  operational  and  tactical  leadership 
method  hinged  upon  these  maxims.  3  (underline  in  original) 
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To  achieve  these  three  requ i rements •  the  German  Arm/  choose  to  deal  with 
the  uncertainty  and  triction  of  war  through  a  decentralized  C2  system 
emphasizing  comnand  rather  then  control.  German  prewar  doctrine 
emphasized  -four  major  elements:  (1)  a  willingness  and  requirement  -for 
leaders  at  all  levels  to  assume  responsibility,  (2>  the  right  and  duty 
o-f  subordinate  commanders  to  operate  with  freedom  of  action  and 
initiative,  within  the  intent  of  their  higher  commander's  mission  order, 
<3)  a  high  degree  of  mutual  trust  between  leaders  and  subordinates,  and 
(4)  an  emphasis  on  mission  rather  then  method. 4 

Ulithin  this  system  of  great  personal  initiative  and  freedom  of 
action  was  the  clear  requirement  to  achieve  specific  tactical 
objectives.  To  allow  commanders  to  make  decisions  with  information 
understood  as  being  incomplete  and/or  inaccurate,^  German  tactical 
doctrine  called  for  direct  commander  leadership  during  the  course  of 
battle  through  his  personal  presence  well  forward  on  the  battlefield, 
rather  then  control  from  a  commander  and  staff  physically  removed  from 
the  scene  of  action.  The  forward  position  of  the  commander  insured  his 
access  to  the  most  current  information  and  knowledge  of  the  situation 
upon  which  to  base  his  tactical  decisions  and  orders.^  The  need  for 
constant  personal  contact  between  the  commander  and  his  subordinates 
extended  to  the  staff.  As  early  as  1877,  officers  of  the  German  General 
Staff  Corps  were  required  to  keep  themselves  "constantly  in  contact  with 
the  troops*  to  insure  they  did  not  lose  their  'fellow-feeling  for  them 
and  the i r  wants* 

An  additional  element  of  the  decentralized  German  Army  tactical  C2 
doctrine  was  the  need  for  a  small,  highly  effective  staff  capable  of 
translating  the  commanders's  decision  and  intent  into  fully  coordinated 


And  supported  action.  Doctrine  required  German  tactical  sta'f'fs  to  be 
able  to  Mork  out  the  details  of  all  plans  and  orders  from  their 
commander's  decision  and  intent  without  detailed  commander  supervision, 
thereby  allowing  the  commander  to  focus  his  attention  on  operational 
problems  and  requirements: 

The  General  Staff  is  intended  to  convert  the  ideas  of  the 
general  commanding  into  orders,  not  only  by  conveying  the 
former  to  the  troops,  but  far  more  by  working  out  all  the 
necessary  matters  of  detail,  thus  relieving  the  mind  of  the 
general  from  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  trouble.  8 

German  doctrine  and  practice  maintained  that  to  keep  its  command 

focus,  staff  size  had  to  be  kept  to  the  absolute  minimum  to  retain  its 

high  mobility  and  prevent  the  development  of  an  over  reliance  on 

control .9  As  a  result,  the  German  Army  consciously  elected  to  be 

content  with  only  modest  amounts  of  technical  detail  and  failed  to 

develop  the  scientific  management  methods  put  into  practice  by  many  of 

the  other  national  armies  of  the  same  period.^*) 

The  Truppen  Fuhruno.  with  its  view  of  war  as  the  interaction  of 

mission  requirements  superimposed  upon  an  environment  of  uncertainty  and 

chaos,  outlined  a  method  of  C2  commonly  understood  as  Auf traostakt ik 

(see  Appendix  B  for  a  full  description  of  Auf traostakt ik) .  To  work 

successfully  this  method  of  C2  required  a  body  of  highly  trained 

professional  officers  with  a  common  background  and  a  commun 

understanding  of  tactical  concepts  *traintd  within  a  system  which 

allowed  a  very  great  deal  of  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of 

execution. *11  jhe  critical  question  for  the  German  Army  would  be:  could 

an  army  based  on  such  a  command  method  still  function  in  the  same  manner 

after  the  demands  of  three  years  of  war  had  extracted  its  casualties  on 
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the  professional  prewar  officer  corps  and  their  positions  filled  by 
officers  with  greatly  reduced  training  and  exper i ence?' 2 

'  During  th^  summer  and  early  fall  of  1942  German  ground  forces  had 
ouercome  the  temporary  setbacks  of  the  first  Russian  winter  counter 
offensive  <0ec  1941)  and  resumed  their  advance  into  southern  Russia, 
advancing  to  the  industrial  area  around  Stalingrad  and  into  the 
Caucasus.  By  mi d  November ,  however  the  strategic  and  tactical  situation 
had  dramatically  changed.  The  German  Army  became  involved  in  a  fight 
for  its  life.  On  19  November,  Soviet  forces  launched  a  massive 
counterattack  which  encircled  the  German  dth  Army  at  Stalingrad  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  entire  Southern  Wing  of  the  German  Army  sooth 
of  Rostov. 

During  the  two  months  following  the  encirclement  and  fall  of 
Stalingrad,  tne  Russians  pursued  the  defeated  German  armies  relentlessly 
along  a  750-fflile  front,  which  in  the  south  attained  a  depth  of  over  400 
miles.  Gen  Frido  von  Senger  und  Etterlm,  Commander  of  the  17th  Panzer 
Division  during  this  period,  describes  the  fighting  of  his  unit: 

Day  and  night  uninterrupted  fighting  ...  rapidly  changing 

situations .  Battle  groups  were  separated  by  30  Km  with 

battalions  on  a  broad  front  of  25  km . No  two  days  of 

fighting  are  alike . The  division  possessed  one  AT  gun, 

eight  tanks,  all  battalion  commanders  were  killed  and 

adjutants  commanded  in  their  place . By  the  night  of  19 

December  the  battalions  of  the  division  had  experienced 
three  days  and  nights  of  intense  fighting  m  temperatures  of 
minus  15  degrees  [centigrade).  In  one  night  alone  it  had 
suffered  casualties  equivalent  of  one  battalion, 

Despite  these  exceptional  tactical  and  operational  setbacks,  German 
ground  forces  continued  to  fight  and  win  at  the  tactical  and  even 
operational  level  against  overwhelming  Russian  odds.  By  February  of 


1943^  Field-Marshal  Erich  von  Manstein's  Army  South  Group  had  not  only 
been  able  to  stop  the  Soviet  offensive,  but  was  also  able  recover  much 
lost  ground,  reoccupying  many  oi  the  defensive  positions  it  had  been 
'forced  from  during  the  intense  fighting  of  January  1943. 

On  the  evening  of  28  Feb  the  XL  Panier  Corps  was  again  on 
the  Djonets  over  a  broad  front,  in  positions  which  they  had 
abandoned  in  January.  ...  In  the  continuous  fighting  by 
Hoth's  P2  Corps  six  Tank  Corps,  ten  rifle  divisions,  and 
half  a  dozen  independent  brigades  had  been  destroyed;  a 
total  of  dlS  tanks,  400  guns  and  an  additional  23,000  Soviet 
dead.  14 

The  reasons  for  the  German  defensive  victories  of  early  1943  were  as 
complex  as  the  reasons  for  its  earlier  offensive  successes.  Superior 
training  and  experience,  high  morale,  effective  tactical  and  operational 
intelligence,  and  more  effective  air  ground  coordination  are  but  several 
of  the  individual  means  used  to  achieve  these  victories.  Nevertheless, 
the  ability  to  develop  and  synchronize  the  effects  of  each  of  these 
means  to  produce  the  combat  power  necessary  to  achieve  the  tactical  and 
operational  successes  of  this  period  were  the  result  of  effective 
tactical  command  and  control .15  Despite  being  out  numbered  in  both  men 
and  equipment,  the  German  Army  was  able  to  continue  to  fight  and  win. 

The  application  of  German  C2  doctrine  to  its  field  organizations  and 
procedures  at  the  tactical  level  during  the  fighting  of  November  1942  to 
March  1943  can  be  examined  through  the  experiences  of  German  Army 
officers  of  this  period  in  three  inter-related  areas:  the  role  of  the 
commander,  the  operation  and  function  of  the  staff,  and  the  action  of 
subci-dinate  commanders.  Selected  examples  have  been  taken  from  the 
experiences  of  those  German  Army  corps  and  division  commanders  and  staff 
officers  who  played  major  roles  in  the  difficult  fighting  of  this 
per i od . 
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The  1933  Trupoen  Fuhruno  clearly  required  the  active  personal 
involvement  o^  the  commander  in  the  conduct  of  tactical  operat i ons . 1 6 
The  Uehrmacht's  combat  experience  in  the  campaigns  of  Poland,  France  and 
Russia  had  reconfirmed  the  need  for  active  commander  involvement  on  the 
bat:  -  eld.  During  the  intense  winter  fighting  of  November  1942  to 
March  1943,.  the  active  presence  of  the  commander's  personal  leadership 
during  the  conduct  of  the  battle  became  one  of  the  few  means  available 
to  the  outmanned  and  equipped  Uehrmacht  to  counter  a  quantitatively 
superior  enemy  on  the  highly  fluid  and  uncertain  Russian  battlefield. 

To  be  able  to  survive,  German  units  were  required  to  act  and  react 
quicker  then  their  enemies,  ‘Forward  Command*  prov.ded  this  capability. 
Active  commander  involvement  normally  took  the  form  of  forward 
leadership,  required  fc*'  the  following  reasons:  (1)  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  battle,  <2)  to  be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  'windows 
of  opportunity*,  <3)  to  build  and  maintain  unit  morale  and  confidence, 
and  (4)  to  insure  the  full  coordination  of  effort  at  the  point  of  main 
effort.  Comments  from  selected  German  officers  have  been  chosen  to 
provide  illustrations  of  the  importance  each  of  these  elements  played  in 
the  German  Army's  tactical  successes  during  the  winter  battles  of 
November  1942  to  March  1943. 

< 1 )  To  Obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  battlefield: 

The  experienced  armored  division  commander  on  the  scene  of 
battle  is  the  only  commander  who  is  in  a  position  to 
comprenend  the  situation  and  act  with  the  necessary  speed 
and  dispatch. 17  Friedrich  Schultz,  Cdr  48  Pz  Corps) 

At  night  the  division  commander  returns  to  his  static  battle 
headquarters.  Here  he  discusses  the  day's  activity  with 
6.S.O.  1  (operations  officer).  From  here  he  also  speaks 
with  the  corps  commander  and  reports  his  impressions  of  the 
fighting.  These  are  very  important,  being  a  distillation  of 
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O'f  hift  own  experiences  end  reports  troffl  the  units  under  his 
coimand.  They  give  him  added  authority  in  opposing  any 
senseless  demands  from  aboue,  and  in  making  counter 
proposals.  18  Frido  von  Senger  U.  Etterlin,  Cdr  17th  P2 

Div) 


<2)  To  be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  “windows  of 
tun i ty* j 


The  secret  of  modern  armored  leadership  is  that  every  thing 
has  to  happen  in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  That  can  only  be 
accomplished  if  the  commander  is  right  at  the  point  of 
action  .  <Gen  Hermann  Baick,  Cdr  11th  Pz  Div) 

The  right  moment  alone,  correctly  Judged,  exploited  with 
lightning  speed  and  prompt  action,  can  produce  victory  -  and 
that  despite  the  fact  these  victories  may  not  at  times 
correspond  to  the  exact  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  higher 
command.  This  must  be  accepted  in  silence.  <Jictory  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters.  20  Schultz,  Cdr  48th  Pz 

Corps) 

The  division  commander  <6en  von  Manteuffel,  Cdr  7th  Pz  Div) 
was  always  in  a  combat  car  beside  us  -  commanding  from  the 
front  not  rear.  Because  the  division  commander  was  always 
beside  the  commander  of  the  tank  regiment,  it  was  always 
possible  to  have  standing  discussions  between  the  two 
officers,  to  be  flexible,  and  to  react  or  as  we  see  later, 
to  attack  if  the  situation  was  good  enough.  Ue  did  not  have 
to  ask  anybody  (for  permission  to  attack)  with  the  exception 
of  reporting  to  corps.  21  <coi  Rothe,  Adjutant  7th  Pz  Div) 


<3)  To  build  and  maintain  unit  morale  and  confidence; 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  forward  position  of  the 
division  commander  also  had  a  psychological  effect  on  the 
troops.  He  is  able  to  watch  his  men  and  see  his  orders  are 
swiftly  executed.  The  knowledge  that  the  division  commander 
himself  is  near  at  hand  has  been  shown  by  experience  to 

speed  up  events  at  critical  moments .  Above  all,  the 

commander  has  the  indispensable  contact  with  those  who  carry 
the  burden  of  the  battle  -  the  battalion  commander's.  ... 
Confidence  is  a  magical  source  of  power,  the  troops  know 
their  commanders  would  take  care  of  them.  22  (g^^, 

Senger,  Cdr  17th  Pz  Div) 

The  ability  to  achieve  quick  movement  is  the  result  of  the 
commander  moving  with  the  unit.  After  all,  the  men  were 
dead  tired  and  nearly  finished.  1  rode  up  and  down  the 
columns  and  asked  the  troops  whether  they  preferred  to  march 


or  bleed.  23  Balck,  Cdr  U th  Pi  Div) 


<4)  To  insure  the  -full  coordination  o4  ef'fort  at  the  point 
0‘f  miiin  eHorti 


Ue  in  the  Panzer  c'«rps  were  used  to  seeing  our  commanders 
behind  us.  In  difficult  situations  like  this,  our  general 
'followed  the  attack  in  a  comsand  tank.  24  (Qqj  stoves, 
staf -f- O'ff  i  cer  1st  Pi  Div) 

The  Task  Force  commander  should  personally  direct  the 
imovements  of  his  troops.  Remaining  in  the  second  line  of 
attack,  I  <as  division  commander)  followed  the  forward 
echelon  and  occasionally  moved  my  command  post  directly 
behind  it.  I  was  always  in  a  position  to  halt  the  advance 
of  the  tanks,  to  change  their  direction,  or  to  withdraw  them 
from  action.  25  <G*n  von  Senger,  Cdr  I7th  Pz  Div) 

The  considerable  advantages  gained  by  the  forward  presence  of  the 
commander  had,  of  course,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  commander^s 
responsibility  to  retain  control  of  the  elements  of  his  command  outside 
the  area  of  his  personal  observation.  The  commander's  presence  at  the 
decisive  point  and  his  ability  to  maintain  a  distinctly  ‘operational* 
focus  were  made  possible  by  advances  in  technology  and  organizational 
procedures.  The  radio  allowed  the  commander  to  position  himself  at  the 
place  which  required  the  most  impact  of  his  personal  presence  and 
leadersh i p .26  Technology  allowed  the  commander  to  maintain  contact  with 
and  conmand  of  the  individual  elements  of  his  unit,  even  when  they  were 
separated  over  great  distances.  More  importantly,  the  commander's 
freedom  to  lead  from  the  front  was  made  possible  by  the  work  of  a  small, 
highly  effective  staff  and  subordinate  commanders  able  to  effectively 
operate  with  initiative  and  minimal  command  supervision. 

As  previously  noted  during  the  discussion  of  pre-Uorld  Uar  II  German 
doctrine,  the  idea  of  a  small  highly  effective  staff,  able  to  convert 
the  ideas  and  decisions  of  the  commander  into  completed  and  coordinated 
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plans  and  orders,  relieving  the  comnander  "of  all  detail  worK ,  including 
the  requirement  for  the  execution  of  orders*,  had  been  a  central  feature 
of  German  Armies  since  the  time  of  Cl ausewi tz .27  world  War  11  field 
experience  confirmed  the  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  practice. 

Since  the  tactical  group  (operations  branch)  shaped  the  tactical 
intentions  and  operations  plans  and  orders,  uiithin  the  commander's 
decision  and  intent,  it  held  the  dominant  position  within  the  staff. 28 
Overall  staff  size  was  kept  purposely  at  the  minimum  level  to  insure 
performance  of  its  mission  and  to  p‘'event  a  growth  of  bureaucracy  and  an 
overreliance  on  control .2^  Constant  supervision  was  exerciced, 
especially  during  this  critical  period,  to  insure  that  authorized  staff 
strength  levels  were  not  exceeded.  The  frequent  visits  by  higher  level 
staff  officers  to  subordinate  commands  were,  in  part,  used  to 
continually  check  on  the  accuracy  of  reported  subordinate  unit  staff 
strengths. 20  staff  size  could  be  kept  small  by  insuring  that  primary 
staff  officers  were  able  to  solve  operational  problems  without  being 
dependent  upon  a  large  number  of  specialists.  Special  staff  officers 
were  in  most  cases  commanders  of  combat  support  units  (artillery, 
engineers,  etc.). 31  Discussing  staff  organization  after  the  war,  Gen 
Haider  (Chief  of  Staff  of  the  German  Army  until  1942)  wrote: 

Key  staff  positions  must  be  prepared  to  solve  their  problems 
without  being  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  a  large  retinue 
of  extra  specialists.  If  this  goal  is  not  attained, 
specialization  will  develop  into  an  octopus  which  will 
throttle  the  vital  element  of  command.  ...  This  [an  expanded 
staff  with  technical  specialists)  would  be  the  ruin  of 
daring  and  versatile  command  and  the  end  of  the  art  of 
strategy,  which  is  the  most  reliable  guarantee  of  success  in 
warfare.  32 

Despite  their  small  size,  German  tactical  unit  staffs  were  expected 
to  operate  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  insuring 
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that  the  entire  unit's  extort  was  ^ully  coordinated  and  positioned  to 
support  the  conwnander's  decision  and  concept  oi  operation.  Although  no 
single  procedure  can  be  attributed  to  all  divisions  and  corps,  many 
successful  units  which  took  part  in  the  difficult  fighting  of  late  1942 
and  early  1943  operated  with  the  comnander  issuing  guidance  and  making 
operational,  decisions  frnn  field  locations,  then  moving  to  the  point  of 
the  unit's  main  effort.  The  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  in  the  case  of  a  corps  or  the  operations  officer  (Ia>  at  a 
division,  developed  the  orders  and  conducted  the  necessary  coordination 
between  subordinate  units  and  higher  headquarters  to  execute  the 
commander's  decision  and  intent. 


This  method  of  conducting  operations  (commander  being 
forward)  at  the  division  level  assumes  that  the  commander 
has  a  well  trained  chief  of  staff.  For  the  latter,  among 
other  lings,  must  be  able,  in  the  commander's  absence,  to 
make  independent  decisions  -  insuring  the  protection  of  the 
division  flanks,  the  constant  availability  of  reserves,  and 
in  particular  situations,  security  of  bypassed  enemy 
elements.  33  Senger,  Cdr  17th  Pz  Div) 

The  division  commander  had  his  place  with  the  group  which 
was  to  make  the  main  effort.  He  visited  the  regiments 
several  times  a  day.  The  division  headquarters  was  some¬ 
what  further  back  and  did  not  change  its  location  during 
operations.  There  information  was  collected,  supplies  were 
handled,  and  reinforcements  sent  on  their  way.  3*^  (Gen 
Balck,  Cdr  11th  Pz  Div) 


Additionally,  German  units  did  not  rely  on  lengthy  operations 
orders.  Orders  were  primarily  given  over  the  radio  or  given  face  to 
face  during  discussions  between  field  commanders.  Gen  Balck,  as 
commander  of  the  11th  Pz  Division,  refused  to  issue  written  orders. 
German  commanders  viewed  short,  usually  verbal,  orders  as  the  primary 
means  to  allow  rapid  reaction  to  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of 
the  battlefield  35,  Field-Marshal  Manstein's  (Commander,  Southern  Army 


Group)  order  tc  the  Sth  (Viking)  SS  P2  Division,  during  the  critical 
battle  21  Feb-14  March  1943  to  prevent  the  Russians  ■from  cutting  off  the 
German  Southern  Army  Group  south  of  Rostov,  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  the  short  verbal  orders  which  characterized  German 
oper at i ons : 

Ulhile  still  on  the  move  they  received  a  signal  from 
Manstein:  'Strong  enemy  -  Popov's  Armoured  Group  -  advancing 
across  Donets  at  Izyum  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
KrasnoarmeysKoye .  'Viking'  will  wheel  to  the  west 
immediately.  Objective:  tie  down  Popov's  Armoured  Group.'  36 

The  third  and  final  element  of  German  C2  organization  and  field 
procedure  to  be  examined  is  the  vital  role  played  by  the  subordinate 
commander.  By  accepting  the  uncertainty  and  rapidly  changing  nature  of 
the  battlefield  as  a  fundamental  element  of  war,  the  Germans  recognized 
that  only  tht  commander  on  the  spot  was  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
most  effective  methods  and  means  to  accomplish  an  assigned  mission.  He 
atone  had  the  most  accurate  and  updated  information  necessary  for  the 
successful  employment  of  his  units. 37  gy  rfgyijtion,  subordinate 
commanders  were  expected  to  assume  responsibility  and  demonstrate 
personal  initiative  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  assigned  missions. 
Despite  the  expansion  of  the  German  Army  to  meet  wartime  requirements, 
losses  of  leaders  as  the  war  progressed,  and  increasing  interference 
from  Nazi  party  leaders  and  higher  headquarters,  these  traits  continued 
to  be  widely  demonstrated  throughout  the  war. 38  70  «  large  measure  the 
continued  German  tactical  success  was  the  result  of  sound  doctrine  and  a 
tactical  method  of  C2  which  forced  subordinates  to  demonstrate  these 
trai ts. 

German  Army  experience  placed  a  high  demand  on  subordinates  who 
were  willing  to  accept  responsibility  and  able  to  exercise  freedom  of 
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action.  Developing  the  ability  and  confidence  of  senior  comnanders  to 
delegate  authority  and  tactical  initiative  to  subordinates  cannot  be 
imposed  from  above.  It  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  high  degree  of  trust 
and  confidence  between  leaders  and  an  accurate  understanding,  by  the 
commander,  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  his  subordinate  units 
and  their  c.ommanders.39  Field  experience,  time  and  again  during  the 
desperate  fighting  of  late  1942,  demonstrated  that  this  critical  freedom 
of  action  and  subordinate  initiative  could  only  be  nurtured  and 
developed  in  their  subordinates  if  senior  commanders  remained  focused  on 
mission  rather  then  method.  Subordinate  commanders,  in  the  best 
position  and  with  the  most  accurate  battlefield  information,  were  given 
freedom  to  select  the  actual  methods  and  means  to  accomplish  their 
assigned  missions.  Freedom  of  action  was,  however,  only  given  to 
subordinates  in  relation  to  their  demonstrated  ability  to  accomplish  the 
commander^s  assigned  mission. 

The  right  moment  alone,  correctly  judged,  exploited  with 
lightning  speed  and  prompt  action,  can  produce  victory  >  and 
that  despite  the  fact  these  victories  may  not  at  times 
correspond  to  the  exact  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  higher 
command.  This  must  be  accepted  in  silence.  Victory  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters.  40  Schultz,  Cdr  48th  torps) 

Foster  individual  initiative  at  all  levels  ~  Army  to  squad. 
Accomplished  (by)  rarely  reproaching  subordinates  unless 

they  made  a  terrible  blunder . Ue  found  that  leaders  at 

any  level  grow  with  their  experience.  Initiative  should  be 
fostered  in  the  case  of  the  division  commander  Just  as  much 
as  in  the  case  of  a  platoon  commander.  41  Baick,  Cdr 

nth  Pz  Div) 


This  high  degree  of  subordinate  freedom  of  action  could  only  be 
exerc i sed  wi th in  an  atmosphere  of  true  trust  and  confidence  between 
commanders.  Mutual  trust  was  developed  as  a  result  of  senior  commanders 
being  regularly  forward  to  assess  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 


their  subordinates  in  times  o-f  stress  end  subordinates,  who  through 
close  personal  contact  with  their  commanders,  came  to  know  the  senior 
connander''s  desires  and  true  intentions.  It  is  also  the  result  ot 
a  common  understanding  o-f  tactical  concepts  and  terminology. 42 

The  corps  commander  must  daily,  personally,  and  minutely 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  armored  division  commander 
and  burnish  the  latter  detailed  in-formation  on  his 
intentions.  A  high  degree  of  mobility  and  complete 
confidence  in  the  armored  division  commander  and  his  staff 
is  required.  The  two  commanders  must  know  each  other  and 
Know  how  to  work  together.  43  Schultz,  Cdr  48th  Pz 

Corps) 

To  further  develop  a  common  understanding  of  both  terminology  and 
insight  into  the  unit  commander-'s  intent,  many  German  commanders  would 
'war  game*  possible  reactions  to  potential  Russian  actions.  These  'vjar 
games*  were  not  so  much  a  method  to  develop  contingency  plans,  rather  a 
means  for  the  commander  to  propose  situations  which  would  require 
commanders  and  staff  to  respond  to  time  sensitive  situations.  From  the 
ensuing  discussions,  subordinate  commanders  and  staff  gained  additional 
insight  into  how  their  senior  commander  might  respond  should  a  similar 
situation  arise;  the  senior  commander  gained  additional  insight  into  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  his  subordinates.  Ulhen  the  Russians  did 
appear  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  subordinate  commanders  and  staff 
alike  could  rapidly  respond,  within  the  commander's  intent,  to  the 
si  tuation  wi thout  first  conf err i ng  wi th  their  commander. 44 
One  final  point  needs  to  be  identified  in  the  critical 
senior-subordinate  relationship  between  German  field  commanders.  Built 
into  the  German  system,  both  in  doctrine  and  from  experience,  was  the 
ability  and  understanding  that  when  the  situation  required,  senior 
commanders  could  direct  the  actions  of  individual  combat  units  and  in 
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extreme  cases,  actually  assumed  "direct  tactical  control"  of  these 
units. 45  German  commanders  understood  that  "command  bypassing"  was  not 
the  result  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  performance  of  the  subordinate 
commander  but  rather  an  emergency  measure  used  by  the  senior  commander 
to  redirect  the  effort  of  the  unit  to  take  advantage  of  battlefield 
opportunity,  or  to  allow  the  commander  to  impose  the  full  impact  of  his 
will  at  the  decisive  time  and  place.  In  all  cases  the  subordinate, 
rather  then  becoming  a  bystander,  was  freed  to  move  further  forward  to 
exert  the  full  force  of  his  will  on  a  critical  subordinate  element  or  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  remainder  of  his  unit  to  support  the  point 
of  main  effort,  thereby  insuring  the  fullest  coordination  and  "use  of 
every  man  and  each  weapon  available  to  establish  a  point  of  main  effort 
at  the  decisive  spot*  to  achieve  tactical  success. 46 

Summary  of  German  field  experience  during  the  fiobtirio  of  late  1942 
through  early  1943; 

German  tactical  C2  as  exercised  during  the  difficult  fighting  of 
November  1942  to  March  1943  was  able  to  operate  within  the  context  of 
prewar  doctrine.  To  a  large  extent,  this  was  the  result  of  a  realistic 
prewar  understanding  that  the  requirements  of  war  place  the  real  burden 
of  effective  action  on  the  commanders  and  units  in  contact.  The 
consistency  between  prewar  doctrine  and  its  application  on  the 
battlefield  can  be  seen  in  a  postwar  review  of  the  US  Army  1949  Field 
Sen,  ice  Regulation  100-3  (the  equivalent  of  our  current  FM  100-5, 

Ooerat ions)  by  a  selected  group  of  some  ten  German  General  Staff 
officers,  all  with  combat  experience.  Despite  six  years  of  almost 
continuous  mid  to  high  intensity  war,  their  recommendations  for  and 
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j^orrec  *  I  ons  to  FM  100-5  re-emphis  i  zed  the  prewar  doctrine  outlined  .n 
the  1933  Truppen  F'jhruno.  I-f  any  area  received  additional  emphasis,  it 
was  that  the  uncertainty  and  rapid  pace  ot  modern  battle  requires 
commanders  to  position  themselves  where  they  are  best  able  to  place  the 
tull  -force  ot  their  will  and  personal  leadersh  ip  .47 

The  principles  and  techniques  o-f  German  tactical  C2  can  be 
summarized  into  -four  areas: 

(1)  A  realistic  view  o-f  war.  Organizations  and  procedures 
developed  -from  the  premise  that  despite  a  constant  need  tor  accurate  and 
timely  in-formation  upon  which  to  base  tactical  decisions,  uncertainty 
and  disorder  will  be  the  battlefield  norm.  C'vmmanders  and  their  sta-f-fs, 
responsible  tor  decision  making  and  development  ot  supporting  actions 
and  orders,  must  be  capable  ot  operat ing  wi th  this  uncerainty. 

<2)  Forward  Command.  The  active  personal  involvement  ot  the 
commander  in  the  conduct  ot  the  battle  is  essential  at  the  tactical 
level.  This  generally  resulted  trom  his  forward  presence  where  he  was 
able  to  gain  a  clear,  untiltered  understanding  ot  the  events  taking 
place  and  a  continual  updated  understanding  ot  the  performance  and 
capabilities  of  his  own  and  the  enemy  forces.  Additionally,  his  forward 
presence  allowed  him  to  issue  orders  directly  to  subordinate  commanders 
based  on  realistic,  accurate,  and  timely  information  enabling 
subordinate  commanders  at  each  level  to  take  advantage  of  battlefield 
opportunities  as  they  occured.  Ulhen  required  by  the  situation,  the 
commander  was  also  in  a  position  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  force  of  this 
will  and  authority  to  insure  the  attainment  of  specific  objectives  or  to 
redirect  the  units  main  effort  by  coordinating  external  support  for  or 


assuming  actual  command  the  units  in  contact.  This  capability  to 
"command  bypass'  was  eftectiue  because  of  its  institutionalization  in 
both  doctrine  and  practice  as  part  of  the  commander^s  '■'epertoire"  of 
command  techniques. 48  Despite  a  constant  emphasis  for  commanders  to  be 
continually  forward,  German  commanders  recognized  that  any  thing  can  be 
ouer  done.  .All  recognized  the  need  to  spend  time  at  their  rear 
headquarters  to  discuss  the  situation  with  their  staffs,  coordinate  with 
higher  headquarters,  and  plan  future  operat i ons.49 

<3)  A  small  effective  staff.  A  small  effective  staff  able  to  turn 
the  commander‘'s  decision  and  intent  into  required  actions  and  orders 
with  little  detailed  command  guidance  and  supervision.  Staffs  at  all 
tactical  levels  were  able  to  free  the  commander  of  administrative 
requirements,  allowing  him  to  move  forward  to  obtain  and  provide 
accurate  information  and  exercise  his  personal  leadership  where 
required.  Staffs  had  the  authority  end  capability  to  coordinate, 
control,  and  direct,  when  required,  the  unit's  total  effort  toward 
achieving  the  commander's  intent.  This  allowed  the  commander  to  focus 
totally  on  "operational*  requirements. 

<4)  Subordinate  commanders.  Subordinate  commanders  able  to  operate, 
within  the  limits  of  their  ability,  with  freedom  of  action  and 
initiative,  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  senior  commander,  to 
choose  the  methods  for  accomplishing  their  assigned  missions. 

Subordinate  commanders  knew  that  their  actions  would  be  supported  by 


their  commander  and  understood  that  as  the  situation  became  critical, 
they  would  be  able  to  count  on  his  physical  presence  to  provide 
necessary  guidance  and  direction,  make  required  decisions,  and  if  need 


be,  assume  control  ot  the  action  to  insure  that  ever/  possible  advantage 
has  been  taken  and  every  e44ort  made  to  achieve  the  assigned  objective. 
This  freedom  to  allow  subordinates  initiative  and  freedom  of  action  in 
choosing  the  methods  to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions  came  only 
from  a  premise  of  trust  and  confidence  between  commanders. 

Throughout  this  discussion  little  mention  has  been  made  of 
technology.  In  fact  the  German  tactical  C2  method  of  "Porward  Command* 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the  radio. 30  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  advances  in  technology  were  first  tailored  to  allow  the 
commander  to  command  from  the  critical  point  on  the  battlefield  rather 
then  increase  his  capability  to  control.  The  radio,  in  fact,  allowed 
the  commander  to  focus  his  efforts  at  the  time  and  place  desired,  while 
using  advances  in  technology  as  “an  economy  of  fo. ce*  to  enable  his 
staff  to  integrate  the  supporting  actions  of  his  subordinate  elements  to 
maintain  the  main  effort. 


111.  CURRENT  U.S.  ARMY  TACTICAL  C2  DOCTRINE 


U.S.  Army  doctrine  anticipates  the  future  high  intensity  battlefield 
as  being  characterized  by  an  ever  increasing  capability  and  lethality  of 
weapons  and  weapon  systems,  a  high  tempo  of  operations,  and  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty: 


The  high  and  mid-intensity  battlefields  are  likely  to  be 

chaotic,  intense,  and  deadly . rapid  movement  will  be 

complemented  by  the  use  of  advanced,  highly  lethal  weapons 
...  air  mobility,  long-range  fires,  and  special  operating 
forces  (SOP)  will  blur  the  distinction  between  the  front  and 
rear  ...  Pluidity  will  characterize  operations.  1  (PM 
100-5) 
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0«spit»  the  increases  in  scope,  lethality,  and  use  04  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  biological  weapons  which  have  changed  the  means  used  to  4ight  on  the 
battlefield,  the  elements  o4  war  (danger,  exertion^  uncertainty,  and 
chance)  identified  by  Clausewitz  have  remained  constant.  The 
characteristics  of  uncertainty  and  chaos  and  the  demanding  requirements 
of  battle  are  in  fact  very  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  faced  by  the 
German  Army  in  southern  Russia  following  the  encirclement  of  the  Pth 
Army  at  Stalingrad  in  1942. 

Currently  there  appears  to  be  no  single  doctrine  for  U.S.  Army 
tactical  command  and  control.  More  importantly,  there  appears  no  common 
agreement  on  what  such  a  doctrine,  if  published,  should  entail. 

Principal  elements  of  current  U.S.  Army  tactical  command  and  control 
■doctrine*  are  found  in  FM  100-5,  Ooerat i ons  (DRAFT),  1985  and  FC 
101-55,  Corps  and  Division  Command  and  Control.  January  1985.  Despite  a 
common  view  of  the  future  battlefield,  there  are  significant  differences 
in  the  solutions  each  publication  prescribes  to  the  question  of  how  best 
to  deal  with  the  age  old  problems  of  battlefield  uncertainty  and  chaos. 
FM  100-5  clearly  lays  out  the  requirements  for  the  C2  system  with  which 
its  authors  expect  to  fight  the  AirLand  Battle  and  win  on  the  future 
bat  t lef i el d) 

The  C2  system  that  supports  the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  must 
facilitate  freedom  of  operation,  delegation  of  authority, 
and  leadership  from  critical  points  on  the  battlefield.  ... 
Commanders  must  expect  considerable  variation  from  plans 
during  the  course  of  action.  ....  It  must  leave  the 
greatest  possible  tactical  and  operational  freedom  to 
subordinates  ...  to  permit  independent  action  by 
subordinates  in  pursuit  of  commander's  goals.  2 

Using  the  criteria  identified  for  successful  tactical  C?  from  our 
review  of  German  Uorld  Uar  II  experience  in  southern  Russia,  let  us  now 
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examine  current  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrine  under  the  same  four  major 
headings:  <1)  the  fundamental,  nature  and  concept  of  war,  (2)  the 
expected  role  and  function  of  the  comnander,  <3)  the  operation  and 
function  of  the  staff,  and  (4)  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  unit 
commanders. 

Although  FM  100-3  and  FC  101-35  both  recognize  that  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty  and  chaos  will  characterize  modern  warfare,  the  U.S. 
Army^s  approach  to  dealing  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  war  appears 
to  emphasize  control.  FC  101-33  defines  “command  and  control'  as: 


Command  and  Control  synchronizes  and  coordinates  combat 
power  on  the  battlefield  and  provides  the  direction  to 
fight.  ...  Command  and  control  are  two  different  processes: 

Command  is  the  process  by  which  the  will  and  intent  of  the 
commander  is  infused  among  subordinate.  This  process  is 
directive;  its  premise  is  reliable  subordinate  behavior 

Control  is  a  process  by  which  subordinate  behavior 
inconsistent  with  the  will  and  intent  of  the  commander  is 
identified  and  corrected.  This  process  is  reoulatory;  its 
premise  is  unreliable  subordinate  behavior.  ...  It 
(unreliable  subordinate  behavior]  will  normally  be 
inadvertent,  resulting  from  different  perspectives  of  the 
battlefield,  inattention,  or  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
mission  or  the  commander^s  intent  --  the  fog  of  war.  In  a 
perfect  world,  where  subordinates  fully  embrace  the  will  and 
intent  of  the  commander,  and  execute  those  without  flaw, 
control  would  not  be  necessary.'  3  (underline  added) 

I  FM  100-3  takes  a  different  approach,  describing  command  and  control  as  a 

single  process  which  emphasizes  planning,  decision  making,  supervision, 
and  most  importantly  -  leadership: 

I 

I 

Command  and  control  is  the  exercise  of  command  ....  Its 
essence  lies  in  applying  leadership,  making  decisions, 
issuing  orders,  and  supervising  operations.  ^ 


I  Significantly  missing  from  both  these  definitions  of  C2  is  any 

mention  of  the  opposing  will  of  the  enemy  commander  and  the  unforeseen 
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e-f'fects  and  oppor  tun  i  t  i  »s  resulting  front  the  'frictions*  of  battle. 

Most  significantly,  while  FM  100-S  places  an  emphasis  on  leadership,  FC 
101-55  must,  of  necessity,  focus  on  correcting  the  actions  of  unreliable 
subordinate  commanders  who,  either  because  the  commander  failed  to 
insure  that  his  subordinates  understand  his  'will  and  intent*  or  from 
the  lack  of  a  common  understanding  of  the  rec .  ments  and  reality  of 
the  battlefield  conditions,  failed  to  execute  as  the  commander  desired. 
In  either  case,  they  are  an  admission  of  a  failure  of  command. 
Additionally,  despite  recognizing  the  likely  requirement  that 
uncertainty  will  be  commonplace,  both  publications  fail  to  issue  a  clear 
statement  that  the  uncertainties  of  war  will  require  the  commander  to 
make  timely  decisions  with  an  incompJete  understanding  of  the  friendly 
and  enemy  situation. 5  jf,,  implied  requirement  is  for  the  commander  to 

act  only  after  all  decision  making  information  is  made  available  and 
probable  enemy  reaction  anticipated! 

Once  the  enemy  reaction  to  each  alternative  concept  has  been 
anticipated,  the  feasibility  of  each  alternative  is 
evaluated  by  the  staff  and  a  recommendation  is  presented  to 
the  commander  for  decision.  6  (pQ  101-55) 

^ f  an  unanticipated  situation  arises  ...  .  ^  (underline 
added)  (FM  100-5) 

The  division  commander  may  locate  himself  at  a  tactical 
command  post  or  main  command  post  as  the  need  for  decision 
making  varies,  or  he  may  locate  him  away  from  either  if 
communications  permit  him  (to  continue)  to  make  fully 
informed  dec isions  in  some  other  location.  8  (underline 
added)  (TRAOOC  PAM  525-2) 

Uith  this  underlying  premise  of  unreliable  subordinate  behavior  and 
need  to  be  able  to  accurately  'see*  the  battlefield  and  anticipate  enemy 
action  before  acting  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  Army's  tactical  C2  doctrine, 
field  commanders  and  their  higher  headquarters  are  required  to  emphasize 
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control  rather  then  comntand.  By  its  nature,  control  attempts  to  bring 
order  to  the  disorder  of  the  battle  by  attempting  to  manage  its  many 
interdependent  elements;  *it  provides  the  mechanism  to  compensate  for 
the  unreliability  of  subordinates.*  9 

While  FC  101-55,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  FM  100-5,  appear  to 
emphasize  a  need  for  control,  they  both  recognize  the  potential  problems 
with  this  approach. 10  This  recognition,  however  does  not  reflect  the 
strong  position  taken  by  a  select  group  of  selected  German  generals,  led 
by  General  Haider,  who  in  1953  conducted  a  detailed  review  of  the  1949 
U.S.  Army  Field  Service  Regulation  100-5,  Ooerat i ons .  From  their  own 
wartime  experience,  these  German  officers  recognized  that  uncertainty 
will  continue  to  be  the  norm  on  the  battlefields  of  the  future  and  that 
attempts  to  control  the  events  of  battle  will  only  result  in 
frustration,  confusion,  and  lack  of  success.  Further,  U.S.  Army 
tactical  C2  doctrine  appears  not  to  take  into  account  Clausewitz^s  stern 
warning  that  all  information  in  war  is  contradictory.il 

Any  doctrinal  lack  of  clarity  in  how  the  U.S.  Army  plans  to  deal 
with  the  uncertainty  and  chaos  resulting  from  the  expected  high  tempo  of 
tactical  operations  becomes  clear  upon  examining  where  thv  Army  is 
currently  placing  its  research,  development,  and  procurement  emphasis  — 
control  and  information  processing  through  high  dollar  systems 
technology.  A  recent  article  in  Defense  Electronics  clearly  reflects 
where  the  current  U.S.  Army's  C2  emphasis  lies: 

Minimizino  or  even  eliminating  the  confusion  of  any  future 
battle  through  the  innovation  use  of  command,  control. 
communications  <C31)  has  become  a  major  Pentagon  objective, 

PLRS  and  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 
(JTIOS),  along  with  a  handful  of  new  tactical  radios  and 
satellite  navigation  sigr,3l  receivers,  will  help  the 
services  skillfully  maneuver,  accurately  direct  firepower, 
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and  conduct  the  interdictive  strikes  that  are  part  ot  the 
Army's  AirLand  Battle  2000  strategy.  <under1ine  added) 

Despite  the  current  U.S.  Army  C2  procurement  and  development  'focus 
on  technology  to  provide  the  solution  to  battle-field  uncertainty  and 
control,  the  U.S.  Army  has  -failed  to  provide  a  standardized  technical 
operating  language  for  its  C2  systems.  As  a  result,  a  "hodge-podge*  of 
different  systems  and  procedures  have  developed  which  quite  often  do  not 
interface  internally  or  ex ternal 1 y  wi th  one  another. 13  High  dollar 
systems  technology  is  not  a  solution  proposed  solely  by  governmental 
civilians.  In  the  same  Defense  Electronics  article.  Sen  Elton,  then 
commander  of  the  9th  Infantry  Oiv  at  Ft  Lewis,  is  quoted  after  a  PLRS 
test  at  Ft  Lewis  as  saying  that  PLRS  is  an  important  force  multiplier 
and  that  commanders  'would  be  operationally  'deficient'  until  they  again 
became  PLRS  equipped.  ]  consider  PLRS  capabilities  essential  to 
successful  HTLD  employment  on  the  future  battlefield  -  wherever  it  may 
be.*  14 

The  German  Army  of  World  War  II  identified  the  principal  role  of  a 
commander  as  a  leader  who  motivates  and  guides  his  subordinates  m  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  assi gned  mi ss i ons .  Current  U.S. 
tactical  C2  doctrine  describes  a  comr;  -e',  who  among  other  primary 
duties,  IS  a  leader, 15  Only  in  FM  100-3  is  leadership  emphafized  as 
being  a  central  feature  of  tactical  C2,  not  only  in  its  definition  of  C2 
but  in  the  importance  it  places  on  leadership  as  'the  essential  element 
of  combat  power* .  1^ 

FC  101-33  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  role  of  the 
commander.  While  stating  that  "efforts  should  be  directed  toward  an 
emphasis  on  command,  minimizing  necessary  control*  17,  PM  101-35 
describes  the  commander  as  a  manager  "who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the 
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planning  and  operations  cells  n't  various  comniand  posts  ot  his 
headquarters  and  occasionally  visiting  subordinate  headquarters  to 
observe  the  battlefield* .18  pc  101-35's  •doctrinal*  view  of  the 
position  of  the  convnander  can  be  contrasted  against  the  field  practice 
of  German  commanders  like  Col-Gen  Hoth,  Commander  of  the  4th  Pz  Army 
during  the  chaotic  fighting  around  Rostov  of  late  1942  and  early  1943. 
Every  morning  at  daybreak,  Gen  Hoth  would  set  out  in  his  command  car  to 
visit  his  "shrunken  divisions  and  visit  their  commanders  at  their 
headquarters*,  returning  each  night  to  his  headquarters  'to  meet  with 
his  chief  of  staff  to  discuss  the  day's  events  and  review  the  log  of 
telephone  messages  from  Manstein's  headquarters* 

PC  101-33  descr ibes  mot i vat  ion  of  subordinates  as  an  integral  part 
of  command.  Motivation  is  identified  as  one  of  eight  "critical 
functions*  of  the  commander.  The  commander  is  expected  to  motivate 
through  this  presence  and  personal  influence,  "instilling  the  will  and 
confidence  to  fight  and  win*.  PC  101-35  continues  its  emphasis  on 
control  by  further  div iding  mot ivat ion  into  eight  sub-functions,  seven 
of  which  emphasize  control  of  assets  or  battlefield  events.  The  eighth, 
"communicate  with  principal  subordinates",  makes  no  mention  of  the 
requirement  to  build  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between  commanders 
through  this  "communication*  or  the  requirement  for  the  commander  to 
personally  position  himself  at  the  decisive  time  and  place  during'  the 
battle  to  exert  the  full  force  of  his  will. 20  jhis  position  can  be 
contrasted  to  the  German  belief  that  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
leader  and  his  subordinates  are  the  cornerstones  upon  which  successful 
tactical  operations  are  built. 
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Throughout  the  period  of  our  study,  German  commanders  were  a 
primary  source  of  timely  and  accurate  information  to  their  staffs 
because  of  their  forward  position.  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrine 
portrays  the  tactical  unit  staff  as  the  principal  source  of  decision 
making  information  fcr  their  commanders.  FC  101-35  outlines  the 
requirements  for  unit  staffs  to  provide  their  commanders  with  the 
accurate  information  and  recommendations  on  the  enemy  and  friendly 
situation  necessary  to  make  critical  command  decisions: 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  staff  is  to  provide  the 
commander  an  accurate  picture  of  the  battlefield.  22 

Methods  must  be  established  to  display  available  information 
so  that  situational  changes  are  highlighted  and  information 
is  easier  for  the  commander  and  other  key  decision  makers  to 
assimilate.  23 

Once  the  enemy  reaction  to  each  .Iternative  concept  has  been 
anticipated,  the  feasibility  of  each  alternative  is 
evaluated  by  the  staff  and  a  recommendation  is  presented  to 
the  commander  for  decision. 

Finally,  while  FM  100-3  recognizes  the  sole  purpose  of  tactical  C2 
is  to  implement  the  commander^s  will,  FC  101-53  states  that  the 
‘military-decision  making  process  is  the  focal  point  of  command  and 
control*.  23  Neither  publication  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
commander's  mission  being  the  sole  basis  for  all  commander  and  staff 
action,  something  recognized  and  repeatedly  highlighted  in  the 
Ulehrmacht.2A  emphasis  on  the  dec  i  s  i  on-mak  i  no  process  attempts  to 
insure  that  the  commander  has  the  best  possible  information  upon  which 
to  base  his  tactical  decisions.  It  does,  however,  imply  the 
centralization  of  planning,  execution,  and  control  of  action  on  the 
battlefield.  This  concept  remains  consistent  within  the  general  U.S. 


Army  doctrinal  trend  to  place  substantially  more  emphasis  on  control 
than  the  Germans,  who  emphasized  command. 27 

While  FM  100-5  does  not  discuss  in  any  detail  the  operation  and 
Function  oF  tactical  unit  staFFs;  it  instead  outlines  the  requirements 
For  a  C2  system  which  'Facilitates  Freedom  oF  action,  delegation  oF 
authority,  and  leadership  From  critical  points  on  the  bat t 1 eF i el d*28^  Pq 
101-55  describes  in  some  detail  the  responsibilities  and  expected  duties 
oF  tactical  unit  staFFs.  These  responsibilities  and  Functions  continue 
to  reFlect  the  U.S.  Army's  Focus  on  control. 

FC  101-55  describes  tactical  level  staFFs  as  small,  highly  eFFective 
organizations.  Fully  capable  oF  directing  and  coordinating  the  execution 
oF  the  commander's  intent  and  decision.  Unit  staFFs  are  expected  to 
provide  the  necessary  control  on  the  battleField.  StaFFs  are  expected 
to  prepare  the  plans  and  orders  which  express  the  commander's  intent. 

At  division  level,  these  plans  and  orders  are  generally  written,  using 
the  Format  provided  in  FM  101-5,  StaFF  Oroanization  and  Operations. 
StaFFs  are  to  provide  predictive  intelligence  and  contingency  plans 
based  on  the  occurrence  oF  Feasible  enemy  courses  oF  action.  These 
plans  are  used  to  create  opportunities  to  seize  the  initiative  by 
reducing  the  time  For  the  decision  making  process  in  time-sensitive  and 
stressFul  situations. 

Once  in  receipt  oF  the  unit's  mission  and  the  commander's  guidance, 
tactical  level  staFFs  are  expected  to  analyze  enemy  reaction  to  possible 
courses  oF  actions  and  provide,  under  the  direction  oF  the  chieF  oF 
StaFF  and  operations  oFFicer  <C3),  Fully  developed  and  coordinated 
recommendations  to  the  commander,  who  in  turn  is  able  to  make  a  sound, 
inFormed  decision  based  on  these  staFF  estimates  and  recommendations. 
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As  changes  develop  in  the  battle,  these  same  staffs  are  expected  to 
sense  the  need  for  action  through  a  selective  screening  of  the 
continually  arriving  information  from  the  battlefield  and  provide  the 
commander  a  fully  developed  and  coordinated  recommendation  for  action. 
Appendices  A  and  L  of  FC  101-55  provide  a  model  for  the  organization  of 
standard  corps  and  heavy  division  headquarters  staffs. 29 

FM  100-5  provides  a  more  informal  approach  on  how  tactical  orders 
should  be  developed  and  issued.  The  field  manual  specifies  that 
whenever  possible,  subordinates  are  to  receive  their  orders  from  the 
commander  during  face-to-face  discussions  on  the  ground  chosen  for  the 
operation.  Orders  should  state  specifically  what  must  be  done  without 
prescribing  how  it  should  be  accomplished.  Control  measures  imposed  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  should  "not  overly  restrict  the 
subordinates  freedom  of  action*. 30 

Both  views  of  staff  operation  and  function  can  be  contrasted  to  the 
German  practice  discussed  earlier.  German  tactical  staffs  placed  the 
primary  emphasis  for  decision  maKing  information  on  the  observations  of 
the  commander  who  was  forward  in  position  to  see  the  battlefield  and  in 
personal  contact  with  the  commanders  actually  fighting  the  battle.  The 
commander's  decision,  transmitted  to  the  staff  for  coordination  and 
dissemination  as  required,  became  the  basis  for  action.  Freedom  of 
action  to  respond  to  individual  battlefield  requirements,  as  they 
developed,  without  a  requirement  to  continually  obtain  the  commander's 
approval  for  action,  was  given  to  the  chief  of  staff  and  subordinate 
commanders.  Additionally,  German  units  did  not  rely  on  lengthy 
operations  orders.  Orders  were  primarily  given  over  the  radio  or  given 
face-to-face  during  discussions  between  field  commanders.  General 
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Balck,  as  a  division,  corps,  and  army  commander,  re-fused  to  issue 
written  orders  throughout  the  war.  German  commanders  viewed  short, 
generally  uerbat ,  orders  as  the  primary  means,  and  critical  factor,  to 
insure  rapid  reaction  to  the  -fast  paced  requirements  o-f  the 
battle-f  ieU  .31 

The  final  element  of  U.S.  tactical  C2  to  be  reviewed  are  the 
actions  and  roles  expected  of  subordinate  commanders.  Both  FM  100-5  and 
FC  101-SS  state  an  unqualified  need  for  subordinate  commanders  able  to 
.  ^rcise  initiative  and  operating  with  freedom  of  action  within  the 
intent  of  the  commander.  32  fhe  current  interest  and  emphasis  on 
"mission-type*  orders  is  an  attempt  to  build-in  initiative  and  freedom 
of  action  to  current  doctrine  and  field  operat ions Interestingly, 
despite  this  emphasis,  FC  101-55  states: 

Since  some  latitude  is  given  to  subordinates  in  the 
execution  of  assigned  missions,  the  staff  must  maintain 
close  liaison  with  subordinates  to  adjust  plans  as 
necessary.  3^  (underline  added) 

A  sound  plan  must  include  a  clearly  specified  course  of 
action  and  means  of  execution.  35  (underline  added) 

Despite  the  clearly  identified  requirement  for  a  decentralized 
command-oriented  C2  system,  FC  101-55  does  not  emphasize  a  need  for  a 
"clearly  spec i f i ed  mission."  Nor  does  it  appear  to  encourage  commanders 
to  allow  their  subordinates  freedom  to  choose  the  means  for  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  their  assigned  missions,  even  if  the  means  selected  do 
not  correspond  to  the  "exact  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  higher  commander  - 
victory  being  the  only  thing  that  matters. "36  Finally,  while  retaining 
the  ability  to  contol  the  actions  of  subordinates  inherent  to  all 
military  organizations,  there  is  little  emphasis  on  the  critical 
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requirement  to  ouild  the  strong  mutual  trust  and  con-fidence  between 
leaders  and  led  which  makes  the  use  o4  command  ’by-passing"  e^fectiue, 
while  still  insuring  that  personal  initiatiue  and  responsibility  are  not 
st  i  -f  led.  37 

The  picture  presented  o4  current  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrine  has 
been  one  of  contl icting  direction,  guidance,  and  requirements.  It 
appears  to  place  an  emphasis  on  control  and  management  O'f  the 
uncertainties  o4  war  as  opposed  to  the  German  doctrine  and  practice 
which  emphasized  command  and  leadership,  taking  advantage  ot  the 
uncertainty  and  chaos  of  battle.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  take 
material  out  o^  context  during  a  study  such  as  this.  The  same 
information  can,  if  not  used  carefully,  be  used  to  support  any  number  of 
arguments.  Additionally,  what  is  written  in  doctrine,  especially  for 
the  U.S.  Army,  may  not  in  fact  reflect  what  is  practiced  in  the  f.eld. 
The  results  of  field  training  may,  however  provide  some  insight  into  how 
well  this  apparent  emphasis  on  control  in  current  tactical  C2  doctrine 
is  being  applied  at  the  tactical  unit  level. 

A  quick  review  of  the  performance  of  U.S.  Army  units  at  the  National 
Training  Center  <NTC)  provides  some  indication  of  how  well  the  current 
C2  focus  on  information  and  control  has  developed  our  ability  to  meet 
the  identified  requirements  for  individual  initiative  and  bold  and 
imaginative  action  required  at  all  levels,  anticipated  to  be  so  critical 
on  the  future  battlefield  by  both  PM  100-5  and  PC  101-55.  While 
oriented  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  level,  the  results  of  NTC  training 
may  reflect  what  might  be  found  at  all  tactical  levels  should  the  U.S. 
Army  go  to  war  in  the  immediate  future. 
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At  all  1e<^e1s,  subordinates  frequently  fail  to  report 
accurately,  to  make  recommendations,  and  to  request  or 
suggest  changes  in  a  plan.  ...  Leaders  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  situation  -  subordinate;  seem  to  lack  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  ...  Junior  leaders  and  soldiers  do  things 
they  know  are  inappropriate  because  they  "were  ordered  to  do 
it".  They  do  not  feel  that  they  have  the  latitude  to  make- 
on-the-spot  adjustments  a  situation  demanos.  38 

The  descrirtion  in  a  recent  Mil i tary  Review  by  Maj  Harry  Teston  Jr., 
currently  assigned  to  Naval  Special  Warfare  Group  HI  Coronado,  CA,  of 
the  performance  of  a  U.S.  Army  battalion  task  force  <TF)  at  NTC  points 
out  many  of  these  same  problems. Maj  Teston  identifies  further 
significant  shortcomings:  subordinate  commanders  who  fail  to  clearly 
understand  their  commander's  intent,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  TF 
Commander  to  position  himself  at  the  decisive  point  on  the  battlefield 
to  influence  the  action,  and  a  general  lack  of  coordination  between  all 
subordinate  units,  in  rhort,  many  of  the  same  reasons  FC  101-55  places 
an  emphasis  on  the  need  for  'control".  Maj  Teston  correctly  points  out 
that  the  reasons  for  these  shortcomings  are  the  result  of  failures  by 
the  commander  and  his  staff  to  insure  thaJ  the  critical  elements  of 
"command*  were  achieved.  Disturbingly,  he  states  these  same  findings 
are  common  in  many  of  the  units  training  at  the  NTC.  They  reflect  a 
failure  of  command  and  1 eader sh i p  not  control. 

The  current  U.S.  Army  focus  on  control  rather  than  commaf'd  may  have 
developed  habits  which  if  left  uncorrected,  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  break  during  the  critical  openinr  moments  of  war.  The 
problem  with  a  control  rather  then  a  command  focus,  is  that  instead  of 
broadening  unit  and  subordinate  commander  capability  for  independent 
action,  an  emphasis  on  cont'ol  acts  to  constrain  subordinate  leaders  by 
focusing  attention  on  those  actions  which  can  be  quantified  and 
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controlled,  rather  than  tocusing  on  creating  opportunities  -for 
success.^® 


During  the  course  of  this  study  ue  have  examined  tactical  command 
and  control  in  both  a  historical  context  and  as  currently  found  in  U.S. 
Army  tactical  C2  publications.  From  the  study  of  German  pre-Uorld  Ular 
11  tactical  doctrine  and  the  documented  field  experience  of  German 
commanders  and  staff  officers  who  participated  in  the  hard  fighting  in 
southern  Russia  during  late  1942  -  early  1943,  the  command  and  control 
principles  and  techn i ques  wh ich  characterized  the  successful  German 
tactical  operations  of  this  period  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

0  The  fundamental  nature  of  high  intensity  warfare  will  always 
entail  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  and  chaos.  A  key  element  in  an 
srmy^s  ability  to  consistently  achieve  tactical  success  '<  a  conscious 
decision  to  tailor  its  organization  and  tactical  C2  p. 
procedures,  and  techniques  to  best  take  advantage  of  thes«  Cv.. slants  of 
warfare . 

0  Unit  commanders  must  remain  actively  involved  through  their 
personal  leadership  in  the  conduct  of  battle.  Commanders  must  be  able 
to  regularly  position  themselves,  generally  forward,  to  best  gain  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  fighting  and  to  provide  the  always 
necessary  motivation  and  direction  at  critical  times  and  places  to 
insure  the  successful  outcome  of  these  engagements. 


o  Tactical  unit  sta-ffs  must  remain  small  and  highly  ettectiue. 
Tactical  level  sta-f-fs  must  be  capable  ot  operating  with  m  nimal  control 
and  supervision  -from  their  commander  and  be  given  the  -freedom  and 
authority  to  take  independent  action,  within  the  commander's  intent,  to 
sui^port  the  accomplishment  o-f  the  commander's  mi  ssion.  Tactical 
headquarter.s  can  remain  small  and  tully  mobile  only  if  the  commander's 
•focus  remains  on  command^not  control^and  staff  officers  retain  the 
ability  to  solve  tactical  problems  without  a  reliance  on  specialists. 

0  Equally  important,  subordinates  must  be  capable  and  required 
to  act  with  a  high  degree  of  individual  freedom  of  action  and 
initiative.  Subordinate  freedom  of  action  must  be  granted  within  the 
constraints  of  their  commander's  intent  and  their  own  personal 
capabilities. 

These  criteria  reflect  a  consistency  between  German  prewar  C2 
doctrine  and  the  requirements  for  high  intensity  warfare  as  experienced 
on  the  battlefields  of  southern  Russia.  The  conscious  decision  to 
emphasize  command-leadership  vs.  control -managemen t  did  not  always 
produce  the  most  efficient  tactical  operations.  Gen  von  Senger, 
Commander  of  the  i7th  Pz  Oiv,  writes  that  on  several  occasions  forces 
which  he  believed  were  available  to  support  his  main  effort  had  already 
been  conenitted  by  his  operations  officer  <la)  to  hold  open  a  threatened 
flank. 1  This  emphasis  did,  however  produce  consistently  effective 
tactical  organizations  which  remained  focused  on  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  truly  evaluated  in  warfare  -  results. ^  A  more  centralized 
approach  to  C2  would  certainly  have  made  for  a  more  orderly  approach  to 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Eastern  Front,  but  at  the  cost  of  the 
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relentlfss  driue  and  e'f'fective  reaction  which  the  German  decentralized 


mission-oriented  C2  consistently  geoerated. 

Against  the  principles  and  techniques  which  'formed  the  basis  of 
German  tactical  C2  success,  the  current  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrinal 
publications  have  been  examined.  From  this  examination,  two  principal 
concerns  have  been  identified.  First,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  on* 
well  thought  out  and  fully  developed  doctrine  for  tactical  C2.  The  two 
primary  doctrinal  publications  for  tactical  C2,  FM  100-S  and  FC  101-S5, 
present  a  disjointed,  and  in  many  places  internally  inconsistent, 
concept  of  the  U.S.  Army^s  approach  for  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
elements  of  war.  Uhile  each  publication  recognizes  the  need  for  an 
emphasis  on  command,  both  documents  and  the  current  U.S.  Army  emphasis 
in  research  and  procurement,  in  fact,  appear  to  advocate  control. 

If  the  four  principles,  identified  above,  are  in  fact  essential 
elements  for  tactical  success,  then  the  current  U.S.  Army  efforts  at  an 
effective  tactical  C2  doctrine  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
high  intensity  warfare.  The  results  of  tactical  unit  performance  at  NTC 
seem  to  confirm  this  finding.  Major  shortcomings  appear  to  be  the 
deliberate  attempt  to  control  and  foresee  the  events  of  battle  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  critical  interrelationship  between  leader 
and  led. 

While  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrinal  publications  recognize  the 
ever  increasing  uncertainty,  lethality,  and  chaos  of  the  future 
battlefield,  the  current  reliance  on  technology  to  provide  answers  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  tactical  C2  fails  to  acknowledge  the 
current  capabilities  of  our  potential  enemy  and  the  limitations  of  our 
own  C2  systems  technology. 
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Implicit  in  these  doctrinal  frame  works  [C2]  is  the  heavy 
reliance  on  accurate  and  timely  intelligence  and  friendly 
status  information  ....  without  such  a  system  the  commander 
can  not  fight.  ...  The  disturbing  prospect  here  is  that  our 
command  and  control  system  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  be 
there  [when  needed].  The  enemy  can,  for  example  degrade  it 
sufficiently  by  destroying  our  very  large  vulnerable  command 
posts  or  by  using  electromagnetic  pulse,  neutralizing  our 
communications  and  computers.  The  systemCs]  of  I9y0,  though 
more  effective  than  the  present  system  when  all  goes  well, 
may  be  Just  as  vulnerable  to  such  attack.  3 

Current  U.S.  Army  tactical  C2  doctrine  also  fails  to  recognize  that 
war  is  essentially  a  contest  between  the  independent  wills  of  opposing 
commanders.  It  remains  a  battle  between  men,  whose  basic  nature  has 
shown  little  change  throughout  history.  Gen  Baick,  echoing  the  findings 
of  his  father s  Uor Id  Uar  I  experiences,  stated  in  1979: 


After  all,  war  is  never  a  technical  problem  only,  and 
if  in  pursuing  technical  solutions  you  neglect  the 
psycho1ogi''a1  and  political,  then  the  best  technical 
solutions  will  be  worthless.  4 

Finally,  U.S.  doctrine  fails  to  underscore  the  critical  role  the 
personal  leadership  of  the  commander  plays  on  success  in  battle. 
Commanders  must  continually  provide  the  motivation,  guidance,  and 
direction  to  allow  their  subordinates,  whether  staff  officers  or 
commanders  of  subordinate  units,  to  develop  the  confidence  and 
capability  necessary  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  action  they  will,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  be  given  as  a  result  of  the  ever 
increasing  'frictions*  of  war. 5  a  personal  presence  does  require 
forward  leadership;  however,  forward  leadership  does  not  equate  to  the 
commander  being  continually  in  the  most  advanced  positions.  It  does 
require  a  clear  understanding  of  the  commander's  intent  in  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  most  forward  positions  and  the  physical  presence  of 
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the  convnander  at  the  point  he  ^eels  will  be  the  most  critical/decisive 
to  the  outcome  oi  his  'fight. 

....  but  when  the  battle  becomes  hot|  they  must  see  their 
commander,  know  him  to  be  near.  It  does  not  matter  even  i'f 
he  is  without  initiative,  incapable  of  giving  an  order.  His 
presence  creates  a  belief  that  direction  exists,  that  order 
exists,  and  that  is  enough.  6 

Although  the  faces,  places,  and  means  have  changed  since  the  end  of 
Ulorld  War  II,  the  basic  requirements  necessary  for  successful  tactical 
command  and  control  remain  the  same.  Success  on  today's  battlefield 
will  fall  to  the  side  with  the  ability  to  make  rapid  and  concise 
assessments  of  the  situation,  the  ability  to  make  quick  and  accurate 
decisions  with  incomplete  information,  and  the  ability  to  rapidly 
execute  those  decisions,  the  same  essentials  the  German  Army  found  so 
necessary  to  achieve  their  tactical  successes  in  southern  Russia  during 
early  1943.  Advanced  C2  technology  provides  the  potential  to  increase 
the  capability  of  the  commander  to  successfully  fight  at  the  tactical 
level.  To  make  this  potential  a  reality,  the  U.S.  Army  must  develop  a 
well  thought  out  and  realistically  based  C2  doctrine.  Uiithout  such  a 
doctrine,  the  current  disjointed  and  inconsistent  approach  to  tactical 
C2,  evidenced  at  the  NIC,  will  prevent  the  development  of  decisive 
combat  power  at  the  time  and  place  of  our  choosing,  so  necessary  to 
being  able  to  ‘fight  out  numbered  and  win*.  A  comprehensive  doctrine 
must  be  developed  now,  there  will  no  time  to  correct  and  survive  during 
the  next  war  (see  Appendix  D) . 

From  this  review  of  tactical  C2  requirements,  it  is  evident  that 
only  a  fully  integrated,  organizational  and  doctrinal  command  and 
control  system,  focused  on  command- leader ship  and  encompassing  the  best 
features  of  the  German  concept  of  "Forward  Command*  will  meet  the  C2 
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requiremtnts  of  th«  futur«  high  intensi^.y  battlefield.  To  make  this 
system  work,  the  Army  must  continue  to  develop,  field,  and  incorporate 
the  advances  in  new  technology  into  our  tactical  C2  doctrine  and 
procedures.  Ue  can  never  totally  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the 
battlefield;  however,  we  most  be  sure  that  our  doctrine,  organization, 
and  C2  procedures  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  successes  and 
failures  which  the  lessons  of  history  provides  us. 7  heart'  of  our  C2 

system  must  be  built  around  historically  proven  principles,  procedures, 
and  doctrine  rather  than  an  over-reliance  on  technology. 
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Apptndix  A.  C2  Oper«tion«l  Philosophies 


CONTROL  ORIENTED 


COmV'lD  ORIENTED 
TECWOLOGY-HIGK 


STRATEGY; 


TACTICAL 


OPERATION: 

(PROBLEMS) 


Non-relstional I  Attrition, 
'physical  destruction  through 
use  o-f  massive  firepower. 


Defensive.  No  pre-emptive 
option. 


High  investment  in  hardware 
technology.  Technological 
substitution:  Sophisticated 
technology  'for  manpower. 


Large  formations;  'orchestrated 
armadas'.  Complexity, 
coordination,  lack  of  flexibility. 


Detailed  centralized  planning, 
complexity  and  coordination 
require  rigid  adherence  to  pre¬ 
planned  missions. 

Detailed  centralized  control. 
Restrictive  and  limited  autonomy 
and  flexibility  to  operational 
commanders.  Aversion  to 
improv I  sat i oral  tactics  and 
procedures . 


SISK  fm 

UNCERTAINTY:  Low.  (Low  risk) 


'Relational':  Maneuver, 
outflanking  the  enemy, 
exploi t ing  weakness 
in  enemy's  organization 
and  C2  to  disrupt 
original  plans. 

Offensive.  High 
probabi 1 i ty  of  pre¬ 
emptive  option. 

High  i nvestment 
'Human  Technology*: 
Tactics,  training, 
and  combat  readiness 
procedures. 

Small  formations. 
Coordination  problems 
only. 


Flexible  mission 
planning,  details 
delegated  to 
operational  commanders. 

•Forward  Command', 
max imum  f I  ex i bi I • ty 
and  delegated  authority 
to  operational  commanders, 
strong  emphasis  on 
capacity  to  improvise. 


High.  (High  risk) 
Moderate  to  low. 


•  Adapted  Iron  Raanin  Sisiin's  'CoMand,  Control,  and  CoMMinications  Ttclinology:  Changing  Patterns  of  Leadership  in  tonbat 
Organization*,  p.  131. 


Appendix  B.  AUFTRAGSTAKT I K 


AUFTRAGSTAKTIK 


Tht  German  concept  04  Auftpaottaktik  beat  expresses  the 
decentralized  mission-oriented  command  and  control  st/le  recognized  as 
so  critical  by  the  Uehrmacht  in  both  its  tactical  doctrine  and  field 
experience.  Today  there  are  many  within  the  US  Army  who  make  this  term 
synonymous  wi th  ‘mission-type*  orders.  This  ‘one  liner*  does  not, 
however  capture  the  full  intent  the  term  originally  conveyed.  The 
following  explanation  of  Auf traostakt ik  by  Field-Marshal  Kesselring  in 


his  ‘Small  Unit  Tactics:  Manual  for  Command  and  Combat  Employment  of 
Smaller  Units*,  MS  II  P-060b,  p.  29,  more  completely  describes  its 
original  meaning: 


The  command  [order]  will  give  to  its  recipients  the 
necessary  information  to  which  extent  he  and  the  troops 
assigned  to  him  are  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  the 
intentions  of  the  superior  command  ter].  If  the  executing 
party  is  to  be  partner  in  a  plan  strictly  organized  as  to 
time,  locality,  and  procedure,  the  command  (order]  must 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  a  strictly  organized  action 
and  accordingly  contain  all  details.  Such  a  command  (order] 
is  necessary  also  if  the  subordinates  have  a  low  grade  of 
training  only.  If,  however,  the  cocxmander  believes  his 
subordinates  capable  of  finding  their  own  solution  of  (tol  a 
mission,  having  the  necessary  training,  experience  and 
fighting  qualities,  he  will  content  himself  with  stating  the 
purpose  and  objective  of  his  command  (order]  and  limiting 
further  particulars  of  the  execution  to  the  elements 
absolutely  necessary  for  coordinating  neighboring, 
supporting,  or  supported  troops  as  to  time  and  locality. 

This  last  mentioned  so  called  Auf traostaktiK  is  apt  to 
induce  all  commanders  and  combatants  to  Join  in  thinking,  to 
raise  their  self-confidence  and  their  scene  of 
responsibility,  and  to  secure  in  case  of  changes  of  the 
situation,  a  quick  reaction  of  the  extreme  points  of  the 
combat  instrument  (unit]  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 


command  (order].  On  the  other  hand,  a  formation  accustomed 
to  wait  for  a  command  (order!  or  even  demand  it  for  each 
action,  will  in  its  irresoluteness  freeze  to  inactivity. 

The  command  (order]  must  leave  room  for  one 
interpretation  only,  particularly  if  several  solutions  are 
possible,  and  must  be  dear  enough  as  to  show  the  full 
responsibility  taken  by  the  commander.  The  subordinate  wi 1 1 
then  be  full  of  confidence  and  exhaust  all  possibilities  to 
carry  it  out  as  well  as  possible.  The  shorter  the  command 
(order],  the  clearer  it  will  be.  It  must  not  leave  a 
loophole  for  the  receiver  of  the  command  (order]  to  evade 
its  intentions  or  to  transgress  them,  but  within  the  scope 
of  the  command  (order]  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  his  own  initiative. 


It  can  be  seen  that  Auf traostaktlK.  as  described  by  Field-Marshal 
Kesselring,  goes  far  beyond  simply  *mission-type“  orders.  Inherent 
within  this  concept  of  C2  are  responsibilities  for  both  the  giver  and 
receiver  of  orders.  It  must  be  also  kept  in  mmd  that  Auf  traostakt  ik . 
as  practiced  by  the  German  Army  of  World  War  11,  was  effective  only 
within  a  broader  system  of  C2.  Without  a  continually  updated 
understanding  of  the  subordinate's  capabilities  and  limitations  and  the 
commander's  realistic  assessment  of  the  battlefield  situation  upon  which 
to  base  his  "mission-type'’  orders,  Auf trapstakt ik  would  not  have  been 
effective.  This  type  of  mission-oriented  C2  also  presupposes  both  a 
uniformity  in  understanding  of  tactical  concepts  and  a  reliability  of 
subordinate  action.  For  a  description  of  the  contemporary  German 
description  of  Auf traostaktik.  see  LTC  Walter  von  Cossow,  "Mission  -Type 
Tactics  versus  Order-Type  Tactics",  Military  Rev i ew . 
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June  1977. 


Appendix  C.  Oe-finitions  o-f  C2 


Pe-finition*  o4  C2 


The  discussion  cf  connand  and  control  has  produced  a  wide  variety 
ot  definitions  and  related  terminology.  The  following  definitions  are 
provided  from  a  selection  of  military  publications: 


JCS  Pub  1 : 


The  exercise  of  authority  and  direction  by  a  properly 
designated  cotnmander  over  assigned  forces  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Command  and  control 
functions  are  performed  through  an  arrangement  of  personnel, 
equipment,  communications,  facilities,  and  procedures  wh ich 
are  employed  by  a  commander  in  planning,  directing, 
coordinating,  and  controlling  forces  and  operations  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mission. 


FM  100-5,  Operations  <0RArr),  lf85:  <p.  2-21) 

Command  and  control  is  the  exercise  of  command,  the  means  of 
planning  and  directing  campaigns  and  battles.  Its  essence 
lies  in  applying  leadership,  making  decisions,  issuing 
orders,  and  supervising  operations.  In  practice,  it 
concerns  the  organizations,  procedures,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  techn iques  wh ich  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
command. 


FM  100-5,  Qperat ions.  1982:  <p.  7-3) 

Command  and  control  is  the  exercise  of  command,  the  means  of 
planning  and  directing  campaigns  and  battles.  Its  essence 
lies  in  applying  leadership,  making  decisions,  issuing 
orders,  and  supervising  operations.  At  the  operational 
level  it  concerns  the  organizations,  procedures,  facilities. 
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equipment,  and  techn iques  wh ich  -facilitate  the  exercise  o-f 
command. 


FC  101-55,  Corps  and  Division  Command  and  Control.  Feb  1985;  <p.  3-1) 

Command  and  control  synchronizes  and  coordinates  combat 
power  on  the  battle-field  and  provides  the  direction  to 
-fight.  The  command  and  control  system  provides  the 
framework  through  which  the  commander  communicates  his 
inten-t  to  subordinates  and  supervises  execution.  Uithout 
effective  command  and  control  the  unit  will  fail  to  preform 
its  mission. 

Command  and  control  are  two  different  processes,  not 

one . 

0  Command  is  a  process  by  which  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  commander  is  infused  among  subordinates.  This  process 
is  direct i ve ;  its  premise  is  reliable  subordinate  behavior. 

0  Control  is  a  process  by  which  subordinate  behavior 
inconsistent  with  the  win  and  intent  of  the  commander  is 
identified  and  corrected.  This  process  is  regulatory;  its 
premise  is  unreliable  subordinate  behavior.  Unreliable 
behavior  in  this  context  does  not  normally  stem  from 
deliberate  disobedience.  It  will  normally  be  inadvertent, 
resulting  from  perspectives  of  the  battlefield,  inattention, 
or  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  mission  or  the  commander's 
intent  --  or  the  fog  of  war. 


FC  71-  100,  Armored  and  Mechanized  Division  and  Brioade  Operations. 

May  1984;  <p.  3-1) 

Command  and  control  is  the  exercise  of  autnority  and 
direction  by  a  properly  designated  commander  over  assigned 
forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission.  Command  and 
control  functions  are  preformed  through  an  arrangement  of 
personnel,  equipment,  communications  facilities,  and 
procedures  which  are  employed  by  a  commander  in  the 
planning,  directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  of  forces 
and  operations  to  accomplish  his  mission.  Command  and 
control  <C2)  involves  the  formulation  of  estimates,  plans, 
and  orders!  the  collection  and  distribution  of  necessary 
information}  and  the  direction  of  operations  in  progress. 

It  also  entails  the  employment  of  command  and  control  and 
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communications  'facilities  and  the  supervision  O'f  assigned 
and  subordinate  staffs. 


AirLand  Battle  2000:  <Appendix  A,  Command  and  Control) 


OPERATlOhWL  CONCEPT: 

1.  Cofiwnand  and  Control  <C2)  is  the  exercise  of  authority  and 
direction  by  a  properly  designated  command  over  assigned 
forces  to  attain  victory  on  the  AirLand  Battlefield  of  the 
21st  century.  C2  is  exercised  to  employ  forces  and 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  collapse  of  the 
enemy's  ability  and  will  to  continue  to  fight.  The  C2 
system  acts  as  a  single  entity  and  consists  of  the 
commander,  his  staff,  and  supporting  elements  such  as 
communications  and  intelligence. 

2.  The  C2  system  has  as  its  task  to  - 

'  Receive  and  analyze  mission  directives 

-  Gain  and  analyze  information 

-  Estimate 

-  Plan 

-  Make  decisions 

-  Prepare  for  operations 

-  Monitor,  control,  and  coordinate  operations 


A  good  selection  of  reprinted  articles  relating  to  command  and 
control  can  be  found  in  FC  101-34,  Command  and  Control  on  the  AirLand 
Battlefield.  June  1984. 
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Appendix  D.  Co(nm»nd  and  Control  Theory 


Before  th«  U.S.  Army  can  develop  a  meaningful  tactical  command  and 
control  doctrine)  it  must  -first  develop  a  comprehensive  command  and 
control  theory.  Any  theory  for  command  and  control  must  be  closely 
related  to  a  theory  of  war  itself.  Carl  won  Clausewitz  based  his 
concept  of  war  on  three  interrelated  elements:  the  dominant  role  a 
rational  national  pol icy  makes  in  shaping  and  controlling  the  final  form 
war  adopts,  the  always  present  clement  of  chance  and  friction,  and  the 
intrinsic  violence  of  war.  Using  Clausewi tz's  theory  of  war  as  a  base, 
a  meaningful  theory  of  C2  can  be  developed. 

The  dominance  national  policy  plays  in  war  dictates  that  military 
commanders  will  be  directed  to  accomplish  specified  objectives  in  order 
to  achieve  specific  political  aims.  These  objectives  are  further 
refined  as  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  missions.  The  end 
result  for  any  command  and  control  doctrine  must  be  an  ability  to 
transmit  the  commander's  decision  and  guidance  to  enable  his 
subordinates  to  accomplish  these  assigned  missions.  If  wars  were  fought 
only  in  theory  or  on  game  boards,  C2  doctrine  could  remain  solely  a 
means  to  pass  along  the  commander's  orders  and  intent  to  his 
subordinates  as  a  way  of  assigning  subunit  missions.  Warfare  does  not 
exist  in  such  environments.  Clausewitz  includes  two  equally  significant 
elements  to  complete  his  theory  of  war  which  must  therefor  be  included 
in  any  C2  theory  -  chance  and  violence. 
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Fundamental  to  any  theory  ot  C2  must  be  a  requirement  to  identity, 
prevent,  and  correct  those  actions  (frictions)  which  will  or  have,  if 
left  to  themselves,  reduce  or  prevent  subordinate's  ability  to 
accomplish  his  commander's  mission.  It  must  attempt  to  identify  and 
reduce  the  imoact  the  frictioi.s  of  war  have  as  they  effect  the 
subordinate-'s  ability  to  accomplish  his  assigned  mission. 

The  final  element  that  any  theory  of  C2  must  encompass  is  the 
impact  of  the  intrinsic  violence  of  war.  Essential  to  any  C2  doctrine 
must  be  a  requirement  to  reduce  the  psychological  effects  modern  weapons 
and  weapons  systems  produce  on  the  battlefield.  The  incre^.sing 
isolation  of  the  individual  and  his  unit  resulting  fro^i  the  increased 
dispersion  necessary  attempt  to  survive  these  weapons,  combined  with 
the  tremendous  shock  effect  proouced  by  the  noise,  confusion,  and  mass 
casualties  resulting  frc»  their  use  -  effects  always  increased  from  lack 
of  sleep  and  physical  fatigue  -  have  placed  an  ever  increasing 
importance  on  th.s  aspect  of  command  and  control,  one  too  often 
overlooked. 

Any  theory  for  C2  most  be  based  on  the  interaction  of  these  three 
fundamental  elements  of  war.  Additionally,  because  it  is  concerned  wi th 
accomplishing  specifically  assigned  missions  using  specific  forces  and 
in  a  specified  time  and  space^  it  must  involve  the  application  of 
military  art.  Using  this  reasoning,  a  theory  of  C2  might  be  described 
as:  the  art  of  transmitting  the  commander's  will  to  accomplish  assigned 
missions  while  attempting  to  reduce  the  impact  of  chance/fr ict i on  and 
the  psychological  effects  of  the  battlefield  environment.  Its  essence 
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lies  in  applying  leadership,  decision  making,  and  supervision  of  actions 
resulting  from  those  decisions.  In  practice  it  is  exercised  through 
developed  unit  cohesion,  commonly  understood  doctrine  applied  as  a 
result  of  intensive  training  and  knowledge  of  tactical  drills, 
decentralization  for  mission  execution,  forward  command  presence,  proper 
incorporation  of  technology,  and  effective  unit/staff  organization.  * 
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Theories  oft  MAR 


Extension  of  policy.  Establishment 
of  specific  military  objects  to  meet 
po1 icy  aimsi 


Means  to  implement  the 
the  commander's  will. 
Pass  orders  and  intent 
to  subordinates  to 
accomplish  commander's 
assigned  mission. 
(Direct  ion) 


Chance/fr i c t i on >  Identify,  prevent,  remove 

obstacles  and  events  which 
will/have  reduced  or 
prevented  the 
subordinate  from 
accomplishing  commander's 
mission.  (Coordination) 


Violence! 


Reduce  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  battlefield 
on  subordinate  leaders 
and  soldiers.  (Motivation) 


y.y 


V.  . 


«  See  MaJ  James  H.  Uilibanks,  USA,  'Airland  Battle  Tactical  Command 
and  Control  I  Reducing  the  Need  to  Communicate  Electronically  in  Command 
and  Control  of  Combat  Operations  at  the  Tactical  level*,  (Thesis  for  the 
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Connand  and  General  Sta-ff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS) ,  19b4  -for  a 
description  ct  the  role  unit  cohesion,  conmonly  understood  doctrine, 
decentralization  of  C2,  forward  command  presence,  proper  incorporation 
of  technology,  and  effective  unit/staff  organization  have  historically 
played  in  successful  C2. 
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who,  attar  tha  axpariancing  tha  harab  raatitiaa  and  attaipta  by  both  Altiad  and  Baman  amiaa  to  daa) 
with  tba  growing  lathality  ot  'nodarn*  waapooa  and  tactica,  wrota;  'But  tat  aa  not  batiava  that  at  any 
tiAa  any  tachnical  invantiona,  avan  it  avar  ao  anonaoua,  will  ba  abla  to  cbanga  a«an  tba  vary  laaat 
bit  ot  tha  natvra  ot  war.  It  it  trua  that  thay  Aay  cbanga  tha  tom,  but  thay  wit)  ntaar  touch  war't 
innar  cora  (Aanl*.  Ban  UithatA  Baick,  DavatooAant  ot  Tactici-Uorld  War.  (Tranatatad  by  Harry  Ball. 
Fort  Laavanwortbi  Banaral  Barvica  Bchonta  Praaa,  1922),  p.  14.  Thara  it  littia  to  indicata  that  tha 
natvra  ot  Aan  hat  changed  tinea  1922. 

I.  To  attaApt  to  tiat  all  tha  avaitabla  datinitiona  et  C2  would  conauwa  antiraly  too  Aucb  tptca.  A 
liating  ot  aalactad  Aititary  datinitiona  have  baan  provided  at  Appendii  C.  The  currant  FC  101*33  will 
be  aiMinad  in  ana  datail  during  tba  diaevatioo  ot  currant  US  doctrlna.  LTC  Robert  SchAidt  diacuttat 
the  taitinga  ot  currant  datinitiona  ot  C?  in  kit  recant  article;  *A  Doctrine  tor  CoAAind',  (Nilitary 
Raulaw.  Nov  1983,  pp.  43*47).  JCS  Pub  1  detiaea  C2  aat 

*Tba  aurcita  ot  authority  and  direction  by  property  daaignatad  conAandara  over 
attignad  torcaa  In  tba  accoAptialnaot  ot  hitAitaion  ...* 
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9.  Thit  dtfiftition  C2  coibint*  tht  cvrrtnt  dHinitiOA  o4  C2  in  FM  100-5,  Op*r>tioot  (DRAFT), 

(1965),  pp.  2-21,  2-24  ind  Fvndmnt*!  »ltMnts  rtquirtd  For  C2  tiught  to  tho  pro-  World  Uor  11  6tr*u 
Amy  at  ttatod  by  6on  Cuiothor  BluMOotritt  in  HS  I  B-303i  'Tttbniqut  oF  Comand*.  (1947),  p.  2.  Tho 
curront  FM  100*5  inclodtt  iguipatnt  in  itt  doFinition  oF  C2.  Uhilt  ogaipaont  it  iaportant  to  C2  it 
rmaiot  bot  ont  oF  tovoral  Mans  to  lapliMnt  tho  coauodor't  will  in  tbo  portuit  oF  hit  attigntd 
objoctivi.  EqoipMnt  wtt  b«  adaptod  to  nttt  tho  cowModor't  rtpuiriwontt. 

10.  FM  100-5,  Otorationt  (OraFM,  p.  2-9. 

11.  CPT  Jonathan  Hooii,  USA,  Toward  Ccabinod  Amt  UarFartt  A  Sorvoy  oF  20-ContBry  Tactict.  Ooctrint. 
and  Omani lat  ion.  <U8  Aray  CoBMnd  and  StaFF  Col  lag*.  FT  Loavanworth,  XS.  CSI  Rataarch  Survay  No.  2, 
Avg  1984),  p.  188. 

12.  According  to  Nartin  van  Crtvald,  Baraan  oFFicart  cooFrontad  by  a  problta  atX  what  it  tha  cora  oF 
tha  problta  whila  Aatrican  oFFicart,  given  tha  tana  problaa,  Fxat  on  itt  coaponant  partt;  aany  tiaat 
loting  tita  oF  tba  problta  ittalF.  Crtvald,  Flohtino  Powar.  p.  U5. 


11.  GEimF  TACTICAL  C2  ANO  ITS  ROLE  IN  THE  UEHRMACHT^S  SUCCESSES  ON  THE 
EASTERN  FRONT.  NtyJEHBER  1942  -  MARCH  1943.  t 


1.  Travor  N.  Dupuy,  Col  USA,  Rat,  A  Baniut  For  Wart  Tha  Baraan  Amy  and  Sanaral  StaFF  1807-1945. 
(Engitwood  CliFFi,  NJi  Prantica-Hall,  1978),  p.  253.  Dupuy  Found  that  throughout  tha  war  Stman 
ground  Forcat  rtgularly  InFlictad  eatualtiat  at  a  SDK  highar  rata  than  by  oppoting  Britith  and 
Aaarican  unitt  and  at  a  3007.  highar  rata  than  by  oppoting  Ruttian  unitt.  Dupuy  itatat  that  ont  Baraan 
divitlon  wai  a  natch  For  it  laatt  thraa  Ruttian  divitiont  oF  conpirabla  tita  and  Fira  powar. 

2.  HaarasditottichiFtto  300,  Truonan  Fohruno  (6aman  Fiald  Sarvict  Ragvlationtt  Troop  Loading)  1933, 
(TraniUtad  by  Connand  and  tenaral  StaFF  School  Pratt,  Fort  Laavanworth,  XS,  1936),  p.  1  para  3. 

3.  San  Bvanther  Blunantritt,  N8  0  B-303i  'Tachnigua  oF  CoMiand',  (1947),  p.  2. 

4.  Dupuy,  p.  304  and  talactad  parigraphi  Fron  tha  Truonan  Fuhrunoi  ^ 

owillingnati  to  attuna  ratponiibilityi 

p.  1  para  9i  'In  all  tituationt  avary  laadar  nuit  aiart,  without  ovation  oF 
ratpontibility,  hit  whole  partonility.  Willing  and  JoyFul  accaptanca  oF  ratponiibil ity  it 
tha  dittingvithing  character  lit ic  of  laidarihip.* 

0  Fraadon  oF  action  and  Initiativai 

p.  I  para  lOi  *  ....  Tha  mptiaatt  oF  tha  bittlaFiald  danindt  indapandantly  thinking  and 
acting  Fightan,  who,  contidiring  each  litvation,  art  doninatad  by  tha  conviction,  boldly  and 
dacitivaly  to  act,  and  datarainad  to  arrivt  at  tuccatt.' 

p.  2  para  IS)  ' . Tha  Firtt  dawand  In  war  it  dacitiva  action.  Everyone,  tha  hlghait 

conandar  and  tha  aott  junior  tolditr,  mtt  ba  aware  that  enlitiont  and  naglact  incriiinata 
hlw  wort  tavtrtly  than  the  wittaka  oF  choice  oF  waant.* 


r.'- 
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omitual  truit  ind  conlidtna: 

p.  2  p«rt  12:  *Th»  litdtrs  nust  livf  Mith  thtir  troops,  participtt*  in  thrir  dangrr, 
thtir  HMtt,  tkiir  joyt,  thfir  urrcm.  Only  in  tbit  nty  cm  tbty  istiut*  tht  luttit  tiortb 

and  tht  rtpttiriMntt  o4  tbi  troops . Froi  tneb  conduct  tbt  fitlinf  of  r»a1  conradothip 

dtytlopt,  uhicb  is  just  at  iiiportant  batusan  tha  laadars  md  «an  at  batwaan  tba  nan 
tbinsalaat.* 

0  tocut  on  nittioni 

P.  4  para  34:  Tha  aittion  md  tha  situation  tom  tba  baiit  ot  tba  action. 

Tba  aittion  dati^natat  tba  objactiva  to  ba  attainad.  Tba  laadar  nutt  naaar 
torgat  bit  aittion  ' 

p.  II  para  73:  *An  ordar  thall  contain  alt  that  it  nacattary  tor  tba  loaar  conaandar  to 
knoM  in  ordar  tor  bin  to  aiacuta  indapaodaotly  bit  task.  It  should  contaia  no  aora. 

Corratpondingly  tba  ordar  autt  ba  briat  md  claar,  dacitiva  in  tona  and  conplata,  adoptad  to 
tba  andarttmding  ot  tha  racaivar  md  according  to  conditions,  to  bit  paculiarity.  Tba 
coaamdar  autt  navar  tail  to  placa  biatalt  in  tba  position  ot  tba  racaivar.* 

3.  Truanan  Fuhruno.  p.  4  para  34:  ‘Obscurity  ot  tba  situation  it  the  rule.  Saldoa  will  ona  bava  axact 
iatomation  ot  tha  aoaay.  Claritication  ot  tba  bottila  situation  it  a  talt*avidant  danmd.  Howavar, 
to  wait  tha  tanta  situation  tor  intomation,  it  saldoa  a  tokan  ot  strong  laadartbip,  ottan  waaknatt.* 
Saa  alto  Clausauiti,  p.  117. 

4.  Ibid: 

p.  14  para  109:  '  Tht  partonal  attact  ot  tba  coaamdar  on  tha  troops  it  ot  great 
iaportmca.  Na  autt  ba  naar  tba  tigbting  troops.* 

p.  14  para  111:  *Tht  division  conaandar  btlongt  with  bit  troops.* 

p.  17  para  113:  *In  purtuit  the  commdar  autt  ba  turtbar  torward.  Hit  apptarmct  «ong 
tba  nost  advanced  alaaaots  spurt  tha  troops  to  tba  graatast  axartions.’ 

p.  17  para  114:  *....  Should  new  conbat  iapand  attar  tarliar  coabat  hat  bttn  broken  ott, 
the  division  coaamdar  betakes  biatalt  to  tba  areas  ot  tba  new  line  ot  resistance  ...  * 

p.  38  para  323:  ‘Every  attack  raguirat  coordination,  it  it  not  paraittad  to  tall  down  in 
individual  attacks.  ...  * 

p.  43  para  349:  ‘Tba  senior  coaaandar  coordinatat  tba  battle  activity  ot  tba  tanks  with 
tha  cooperation  ot  tba  other  araiat.* 

7.  Naj  6an  Brontart  Schallandort,  Cbiat  ot  Statt  Suard  Corps,  Tha  Duties  ot  tba  Banaral  Statt. 
<Trmtlatad  by  U.A.  Hare.  London:  C.  Kagan,  Paul  k  Co.  1877),  p.  8.  6tn  Schallandort  quotas 
Clausawitz. 

8.  Schallandort,  p.  4.  Schallandort  undertook  to  write  a  annual  tor  tba  developing  6araan  General 
Statt.  Tha  toundation  ba  laid  with  this  ‘amual*  and  bit  organization  ot  tba  Sanaral  Statt  bacaaa 
standard  practice  within  tba  6amm  amy.  Tba  1933  Truonan  Fuhruno.  p.  17  para  118  ttatat: 
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Tb»  cornet  cnbination  ot  thi  stitt  tod  tht  suitablt  distribution  ot  tasks  art  o4 
tsbtcial  iiiportanci.  Tkt  hightr  stafts  MSt  tunctionwith  [in]  thi  pnscribtd 
stringth. 

At  tht  coMtnd  post  pneautioos  aust  bt  takto  and  strict  ngulatioo  oi  work 
Bust  bt  titreiMd  in  ordtr  to  guaranttt  a  guitt  and  sort  Itadtrship  and  to  avoid 
placing  tbt  burdtn  of  dttails  on  tkt  coMandtr. 

9.  6tn  Htllauth  Rtinbardt,  NS  I  P-139i  *Siit  and  Coiposition  ot  Division  and  Higbtr  Statts  in  tht 
Straan  Aray*,  (1994),  p.  21,  49.  RS  I  P-139  p.  74  statts  tht  authoriitd  strtngth  tor  a  Panitr 
Division  Htadgoarttrs  in  1939  as:  (Ott/civil  ian  otticials/Bt) 

WStatt  114  (17/14/82)  n/o  a  siyial  Dtt 

Nap  Sac  7  (1/0/4) 

Nsy*  Pit  44  (1/0/49) 

HP  Dtt  37  (1/0/34) 

Total  ‘  204  (21/14/149) 

Div  HO  Statts  coapostd  0.4S(  ot  tht  total  division  strtngth  coapartd  with  1.2fi(  ot  tht  total 
strtngth  ot  an  Aatricao  1942  araortd  divisio(\p.  HO  statts  wtrt  dividtd  into  thrtt  branchts:  Tactical 
groap,  Support  4  Adnin  branch,  and  Adjutant  branch.  In  1939  tht  tactical  group  ot  a  Pi  Div  was 
authxiytd  a  strtngth  ot  4/0/4.  A  tvll  diKutsioo  ot  tht  dutits  ot  tach  branch  and  individual  duty 
dturiptioos  tor  tuh  ottictr's  position  can  bt  toundtd  in  NS  I  P-139,  pp.  2-9. 

Tht  1939  aothoriitd  strtngth  tor  a  Panztr  Corps  htadguarttrs  (NS  •  P-139,  p.  93) t 

HOStatt  104  (14/11/77)  w/o  a  signal  Dtt 

Hap  Stc  14  (1/0/19) 

Hsy  Pit  44  (1/0/49) 

HP  Dtt  37  (1/0/34) 

Total  -  203  (19/11/173) 

•  Crtvtid,  Fiflhtino  Powtr.  p.  92. 

10.  Crtvtid,  Fiohtino  Powtr.  p.  144. 

11.  NS  I  B-303,  p.  3. 

12.  DA  PPH  20-249,  SmII  Unit  Actions  Durino  tht  Otman  Cwoaion  in  Russia.  (July  1993),  p.  3. 

Dtspitt  thtst  iuprtssivt  initial  svcctssts,  tht  war  in  Russia  had  airtady  toretd  changts  to  Otroan 
Aniy  erganiiation  and  coMand  stltction  proetdorts.  BteauM  ot  tht  htavy  physical  dtnands  tht 
txttndtd  tighting  on  tht  Easttrn  Front  plactd  on  lowtr  Itvtl  coMandtrs,  tht  Otmans  had  to  rtvist 
thtir  standvds  tor  stltction  ot  lowtr  tchtlon  Itadtrs.  Tht  eldtr  long  strvict  ottictrs  brokt  down  or 
btcaat  sick  undtr  conditions  ot  tht  prolongtd  caiipaigo  and  constant  txposurt  to  tht  tlMtnts.  As  a 
rtsalt  tht  avtragt  agt  tor  coMndtrs  was  lowtrtd  and  physical  rtguirnants  raistd.  Priwar  training 
and  coibat  txptritnct  bad  to  bt  riplactd  by  youth  and  hoptd  tor  innovation. 

13.  6tn  Frido  von  Stngtr  und  Etttrlin,  Ntlthtr  Ftar  Nor  Hoot.  (Translatid  by  Storgt  Nalcolu.  Ntw 
Yorks  E.P.  Dutton  and  Conpany,  1944),  pp.  49  ,  72  ,  78  ,  84-87.  During  this  saat  ptriod  all  Gtrsian  units 
on  tht  Southtro  Iting  sutttrtd  tqually.  6to  Baick,  cemandtr  ot  tht  11th  Pi  Dii^rtporttd  having  a 
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totil  o-f  onix  29  arnortd  lighting  vthicits  ud  6«n  voa  S«figtr's  «oa,  a  Lt  in  thf  7th  Pz  Div  ttatci;  ' 
...  if  th»  7tli  Pi  Div  in  tht  beginning  ot  tht  riar  (iP43)  had  bt»n  in  an  axctlUnt  statt,  by  tht  and 
o4  tha  ytar  tw  wart  1000  !(■  to  tha  raar,  in  a  bad  situation  and  in  bad  condition*.  Saa  also  Paul 
Cafall,  Sccfchad  Earth!  Tha  Rutiian  -  6ar>an  War.  1943-1944.  (Tranilatad  by  Euald  0$aa».  Naw  Yorli 
BaDantina  Books,  1944),  p.  123,  129  and  canaants  by  Ban  Dr.  Fardinand  von  Sangar  und  Ettarlin  at  tha 
1985  Aft  o4  War  Sywoosiai.  Carlisla  Barracks,  Pa. 

14.  Carall,  p.  214. 

15.  HaJ  San  Friadrich  von  Kallanthin,  NATO  Undar  Attack.  (Durban,  NC:  Duka  Univarsity  Prass,  1984),  p. 

9. 

14.  Saa  raFarancas  in  nota  4  Saction  11. 

17.  Son  Fradrich  Schulti,  'Salactad  Banun  Oparations  on  tha  Eastarn  Front  Vo)  lilt  Ravarsas  on  tha 
Southarn  Uing  (1942*1943)*,  (Art  o(  War  Coltogsiua,  U.S.  Aray  liar  Collaga.  1983),  p.  288. 

18.  San  von  Sangar,  Naithar  Faar  Nor  Hooa.  p.  83.  Saa  also  San  Friti  Wantial)  and  San  Frido  von 
Sangar  U.  Ettarlin,  'Salactad  Garaan  Oparations  on  tha  Eastarn  Front  VOL  lit  Coabat  in  tha  East  and 
Paniar  Ratraat  to  Countarollansiva*,  (Art  o4  liar  Collogoiua.  U.S.  Aray  War  Collaga.  1983),  p.  129.  So 
iaportant  was  tha  naad  to  gam  claar  inlomation  Iron  parsooa)  obsarvation  ol  tha  battlaliald  and  frn 
tha  coaiandars  taho  aara  tilting  tha  actual  battia  that  San  Baick,  uhila  latar  conaanding  tha  48  Pi 
Corps,  would  sand  his  chiaf  of  staff  to  tha  front  to  aaintain  an  accurata  undarstanding  of  tha 
situation  and  to  kaap  aliva  tha  ‘intiaata  contact  which  should  aiist  batwaan  tha  Sanaral  Staff  and  tha 
fighting  troops*,  ttaj  San  Friadrich  von  Hallanthin,  Paniar  Battlas.  (Translatad  by  H.  Batilar. 

Noraan,  OK;  Uoivarsity  of  Oklahoaa  Prass,  1955),  p.  252. 

19.  Tapad  convarsation  with  San  Baick,  (Coluabus,  Ohio;  Battalla*Co)uabus  Labor atori as),  Jan  1979,  p. 
98. 


20.  Schulti,  'Salactad  Saraan  Oparations  On  tha  Eastarn  Front  VOL  111*,  p.  289. 

21.  Col  Rotha's  coBNnts  during  tha  1989  Art  of  War  Syaposim.  Saa  also  von  Sangar,  Naithar  Faar  Hor 
Hoot,  p.  82  and  coaaants  by  San  Niapold,  Coaoandar  12th  Pi  Div,  during  tha  1989  Art  of  War  Siiaposim 
and  coaaants  by  San  Schulti,  'Salactad  ^raan  Oparations  on  tha  Eastarn  Front  VOL  111*,  p.  299. 

22.  San  von  Sangar,  Naithar  Faar  Nor  Hooa.  p.  83.  San  von  Sangar  writas  tha  troops  had  'confidanca 
bacausa  of  tha  parsonal  prasanca  of  tha  comandar  not  only  whan  laading  a  battia  group  but  whanavar 
tha  situation  bacana  critical*.  Naithar  Faar  Nor  Hooa.  p.  102 

23.  Baick,  Intarviaw  Jan  1979,  p.  94  saa  also  p.  49.  Also  Fiald-flarshal  Kassalring,  HS  8  P-040b: 
'Stall  Unit  Tactics;  Nanual  for  Coaund  and  Coobat  Enployaant  of  SOallar  Units',  (1991),  p.  14. 

24.  Comants  by  Co)  Stovas,  staff  officar  1st  Pi  Div,  during  tha  1989  Art  of  War  Syaposiua.  Saa  also 
NS  8  P'040b,  p.  39. 

29.  Statattant  by  San  von  Sangar,  'Salactad  Saraan  Oparations  on  tha  Eastarn  Front  VX  11*,  p.  129. 

Ban  von  Sangar  writas  furthar:  'This  practica  (baing  so  far  forward)  was  Justifiad  by  tha  fact  that 
tha  forward  achalon's  oparations  wart  critical  to  tha  suctass  of  tha  advanca.  In  any  cast,  I  could 
jtill  control  tha  oovaiiaAt  of  ay  otbar  forest,  tvtn  in  forward  positions.  In  principit,  tha  division 
^^nBwftda^-fhouW'rafnijLft.oa  mfrjogfog.orili»  aothorUy-iyfa-autBe^HwU  ca«andft„  it-i^ 
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toMMdtr  tkwid  Mfraii)  fra  oo  tkt  lutkority  t  Mbordiaatt  comandtr.  It  it 

Mniittililii  howftr,  for  hi*  to  givt  oo-tkt-tpot  advist  or  by  ittaiog  aa  oral  ordtr  placiag 
iadividaa)  oaitt  tMgorally  wndor  kit  dirtct  coHiaad  lor  tht  ftrlonuoci  ol  tpacial  aittioot,'  p. 

127.  Sot  altoNS  •  C*fl7?,  p.  41. 

21.  Baicki  Jaa  1777,  p.  29t  'Tho  radio  alloaod  tank  Mitt  to  bo  Matooirod  oitb  tMiltattt  and 
lloxibility*. 

27.  ns  I  7*137,  p.  47.  $00  alto  noto  7  Soction  I. 

28.  Ibid,  p.  I8i  Straan  ttallt  orgMiaod  into  tkrio  groopt/branckati  Tactical  groop,  Supply  and 
Adiinittratioo  branch,  and  Adjotant  branch  tot  onto  7  Sac t ion  11  for  additiMal  intoraation  on  itall 
organ ixat ion. 

27.  Ibid,  p.  91.  iNtiig  Irthor  froa  Son  Haldtr  (ChitI  o4  Stall  lor  tht  Strain  Aray  Mtil  1742)t 

A  mil  body  of  highly  koalilitd  ptrtont  ablt  to  inlora  thtattivct  on  all  pointt  and 
to  tnlorct  tht  Mill  ol  thtir  rttpootibit  coMindtr  it  aort  tlltctivt  and  talaabit 
than  a  largt  bortaacratic  ttall. 

Tht  aoft  ttriott  atnut  to  an  inttlltcttally  oninptdtd  and  vtrtalilt  condoct  ol 
optralioat,  aaatly,  txetttitt  ctntralizatloa  and  itt  Milling  and  tiacting  ttrtant, 
ttatiftict.  <p.  dO) 

31.  Ibid,  pp.  U,  92.  Tabitt  of  organization  Mtrt  coitinoally  chttktd  to  intort  that  ainiaai  aittion 
tittntial  itrtngtkt  Mtrt  aaintaintd.  ilhtn  tvtr  pottiblt,  lotttt  in  ttall  potitioot  Mtrt  rapidly  aadt 
•p.  Ottpiti  iattott  tllortt  to  kttpt  ttall  tizt  aull,  incrtattt  in  both  avthoriztd  and  actaal 
ftrtngtht  did  dtvtiop.  Sxpantion  ol  ttallt  for  tptcilic  aittiont  vttrt  authoriztd  by  hightr 
htadgoarttrt  bot  Mtrt  clottly  aooitortd  to  intart  thty  did  not  btcoat  ptraanint.  Additionally 
authoriztd  ttrtngtht  Mtrt  incrtattd  by  1744  at  a  retult  ol  tht  incrtating  dtaandt  ol  lighting  a  nit  on 
tht  tittndtd  dittancft  ol  Ruttiai  .((Ml/citilian  ollicialt/  B1> 

Pz  Unit  Authoriztd  Stall  Strtnotht 


im  i2jl 

Oivi  Ho  Stall  114  <17/IV82)  197  1  28/7/138) 

Tactical  groop  it  1744  Mat  authoriztd  a  ttrtngth  oli  8/B/d 


Corpti  Ho  Stall  283  <WWm  244  <38/11/283) 

Tactical  group  it  1744  uat  authoriztd  a  ttrtngth  oli  14/8/18 


6tn  Baick  uritti  of  hit  lltb  Pz  Oiti  *ollictri,  NCO't,  drittrt,  radio  optratori,  cltrkt,  ttc.,  it 
Hat  about  90  ptopit.  Tht  Ittt  thtrt  Mtrt  tht  Ittt  aggravation. *  laick,  in  trvitM  July  1777,  p.  24. 

A  lull  brtakdoMn  and  an  txplanation  ol  incrtattt  it  authoriztd  ttall  ttrtngth  lor  divltloo  and 
corpt  htadouarttrt  can  bt  loundtd  in  NS  8  1*383,  pp.  74*187. 
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i  Stmgth  dMt  not  includt  tht  M«p  mtion,  ittmgtr  wction,  MP  dvttchntnt,  or  httdguirtfrt 
lignal  anit.  Total  tor  a  Pi  Oiv  Hg  ia  1944,  iaclodiag  thtat  Mctiooa  and  dttacbotnta  -  438. 

31.  Ibid,  p.  21. 

32.  Ibid,  p.  21.  Stf  also  (cniotf  by  J.F.C.  Fulltr,  Stmralabio;  Ha  Distaats  and  Thair  Cur*. 
(Harriiborg,  Pa:  Hilitary  Strvita  Poblisbiag  Co.,  1934),  p.  44. 

33.  6t»  too  Saagar,  'Salactad  SarMa  Oparatioat  oo  tba  Eaatara  Froat  'Salactad  6ar«an  Oparatioat  on 
tka  Eailara  Froat  11',  p.  128.  Baa  Balck  dauribaa  tka  CMMadar-atatt  prKadori  in  lltb  Pi  Oiv  at> 
*1b  ay  tyataa  tka  itatt  noold  work  gaiatly  <ia  tka  raar)  and  tka  conandar  Moold  ba  at  tka  focal  point 
and  aiart  bit  noral  potar.  ...  I  MOvtd  coaaaad  froa  tka  froat  by  radio  and  could  aluayt  ba  at  tka 
•Oft  critical  points  of  tka  action.  1  neuld  tranaait  ay  caaaaadt  to  tka  cbiaf  of  staff  and  than  it 
IMS  ap  to  hia  to  aaka  tora  tkat  tkay  wara  pattad  oa  to  tka  rigkt  uaits  and  tka  rigkt  utions  uara 
takaa.  This  prutici  gava  as  futastic  sapariority  ovar  tka  aaaay  -  agility  and  initiativa  tka  kty*. 
Balck,  'Ganarals  Balck  and  von  Hallaatkla  oa  Tuticsi  loplicatioas  for  N4T0  Military  Ooctrina*, 
<NcLaan,  Vai  80H  Corporation,  1980),  p.  SO  and  intirviaw  with  San  Balck,  Jan  1979,  p.  78.  Also  Col 
Sto  at,  ralating  tka  oparatiea  of  tka  Ist  Pi  Oiv  in  Fab  1943  during  tka  1983  Military  Art  Syoposin, 
statasi  'Oar  ccMaadart  lad  ia  tkair  coMand  carriar,  riding  bakind  tka  coabat  group  in  tka  oain 
affort  and  tka  chiaf  of  staff  raoaiaad  at  tka  haadquartars.  Tkay  Hart  in  diract  contact  by  radio  or 
Mira.'  Sat  also  voa  Sangar,  Maitkar  Faar  Mar  Hooa.  p.  82. 

34.  von  Hallantkin,  Puiar  Battlas.  p.  184  alto  Balck,  'Saaarals  Balck  and  von  Mallaotkin  on  Tactics', 
p.  30  and  Baa  Hanaaao  Balck,  Ordnog  in  Ckaos.  (Otabruck,  Bamany,  1980),  p.  318. 

33.  IntarviaH  conants  by  Ban  Balck,  Jan  1979  p.  37  ind  April  1979,  p.  23.  Sat  also  Bluiantritt,  MS  I 
6*303,  p.  12.  Ban  Blvaantritt  Hritast  *Tha  daad,  Hrittan  uord  can  ntvtr  kavt  tkt  t«t  tfftcl  as  that 
Mhick  is  spokta  partonally.' 

34.  Carall,  p.  207.  Additiooally,  NS  8  C-79  providat  two  datailtd  tianplas  of  Ikt  cCMander  *  staff 
iataraction  ia  trua  cop  its  of  both  Hrittan  and  racordad  varbal  coAat  ordart  givan  by  a  Baroan 
division  connandar  during  oparations  in  Ruttia. 

37.  8aa  nota  14  Sactioa  11. 

38.  Schulti,  'Salactad  Banun  Oparations  on  tka  Eastarn  Front  111',  p.  232.  Can  Schvlti  datcribat  tka 
condition  of  tka  XLVIll  Pi  Corps  upon  kit  assHOption  of  caaaaAd  in  Dac  1942:  'Ona  division  consistad 
of  a  Mtlay  craw  of  traiatd  soldiars,  supply  units,  oaa  going  oo  or  ratvrning  fro*  laava,  road  and 
bridga  construction  anginiart,  polica,  railway  oparating  units,  ate..  Officars  wara  lika  wita  sent 
wkat  of  a  Mtlay  bunch.  Tkay  wara  aaithar  traiaad  or  agoippad  for  lajor  action.  Tat,  tkay  had  fought 
wall.'  Tka  coMandar  of  this^ifiK  unit  had  baan  tka  ckiaf  of  officar  partonnal  racordt  for  tka  4th 
Ar«y  who  kad  baan  awaiting  an 'aircraft  to  raturn  to  Stalingrad  whan  tka  pockat  fall.  Dupuy,  A  Saniut 
for  War,  p.  284  writasi  'Closa  axaainatioa  of  Banaan  oparatioat  in  Uorld  Uar  II  ravaalt  -  with 
occasional  lapsat  and  axcaptioas  -  tka  sawa  kind  of  cool,  conpataat,  bold,  iMginativa,  opportunistic 
laadartkip  oo  tka  part  of  practically  all  Sanua  division,  corps,  aray,  and  anay-group  conaandars,  in 
tuccast  at  wall  as  advarsity,  dafansa  at  wall  as  attack.' 

39.  Bistia,  p.  137. 

40.  Schulti,  'Salactad  Saman  Oparations  on  tka  Eastarn  Front  III',  p.  289.  Saa  also  MS  I  P*048b.  Ban 
Balck  writasi  'Tka  succatt  of  Auftraostaktit  oraswaably  rasts,  at  laast  in  part,  on  tka  knowladga  by 
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thf  tubordinttf  th»  hightr  comiandtr't  conctpt  of  oporitions  and  objactivts.  SubordiOt'Us  wist  ba 
abla  to  choota  stosibla  coursas  of  action  within  tha  frMiuork  of  thi  ovarall  schana*,  ir.tirviaw  with 
Can  BaUk,  Jan  1979,  p.  18,  'Aftar  ail  conbat  laadarship  is  iargaly  a  aattar  of  psychology.  As  iiuch 
as  possibla,  I  triad  not  to  tall  iiy  paopla  what  to  do.  As  long  as  1  saw  a  nan  was  sound,  1  la*  hin  do 
things  his  own  way,  avan  if  1  would  hava  do  than  diffarantly,*  intarviaw  with  Gan  Baick,  July  1979,  p. 
20. 

41.  Baick,  0rdnj|Q  in  Chaos,  pp.  17,  22.  Saa  also  Bakk,  intaruiaw  July  1979,  p.  18. 

42.  HS  •  P*133,  p.  13.  Saa  also  p.  7. 

43.  Schultz,  'Salactad  Gaman  Oparations  on  tha  Eastarn  Front  111*,  p.  289. 

44.  von  Sangar,  Naithar  Faar  Nor  Hooa.  p.  123.  Saa  also  Gan  Hamann  Baick,  Ordnuo  in  Chaos.  p.3l8  and 
Col  Rotha,  camaats  1969  Art  of  Uar  Synposim. 

43.  Gan  von  Sangar  also  writas:  *Tha  division  connandar  andaavorad  to  kaip  a  controlling  hand  on  tha 
coursa  of  tha  bat t la  by  craating  rasarvas  indapandantly  of  tha  front  lina  troops,  by  flaiibla 
ragrottping  of  avai labia  forcas  and  (whan  raguirad)  by  diract  tactical  control  of  amorad  groups.' 
Naithar  Fiar  Nor  Hooa.  p.  101.  Saa  also  natarial  at  nota  24,  Gaman  Eioerianca. 

44.  Gan  Gallankanp,  Connandar  78th  Inf  Oiv,  HS  I  C*079,  p.  41. 

47.  HS  I  P-133,  p.  8-9  statas:  'Uar  is  full  of  inpondarablas  and  surprisas.  ....  Tha  undarstandabla 
affort  to  obtain  as  conplata  as  possibla  a  pictura  of  tha  anany  and  his  intantions  nust  not  inpair  tha 
ability  to  act  boldly  in  situations  whith  ara  not  clarifiad.  Uhat  nattars  is  tha  nission  and  tha  will 
to  carry  it  out  succassfully.  Flaaibility  in  tha  sataction  of  naans  and  in  aiacution  is  oftan 
nacassary.'  and  on  p.  13:  'Thara  is  no  linit  to  tha  variaty  of  situations  which  nay  occur  in  war. 

Thay  changa  guicKly  and  fraquantly  and  saldon  is  it  possibla  to  forasaa  than.  Inpondarabla  factors, 
anong  othar  things,  aiarcisa  dacisiva  influanca  on  tha  coursa  of  avants.  Tha  basic  issut  is  tha 
inpact  of  ona's  own  will  upon  tha  indapandant  will  of  tha  anany.'  Finally  p.  17:  'At  tha  clinai  of  an 
angaganant  aach  sida  nay  ragard  its  nission  as  inpossibla  of  acconpl ishnant,  ...  victory  lias  with  tha 
sida  that  carrias  through  with  a  frash  inpulsa  of  will.' 

48.  Gissin,  p.443. 

49.  von  Nallinthin,  Panzar  Battlas.  p.  232  and  nota  18  Saction  11  by  Gan  von  Sangar.  Also  ccmants 
by  Gan  Baick  during  April  1979  intarviaw,  p.  33. 

30.  Man  Craval,  Connand.  p.  193. 


III.  CURRENT  US  ftRMY  TACTTICAL  C2  DOCTRINE; 

1.  FH  100-9,  Oparations  (OMni,  <1969),  p.  1-3.  Saa  also  USATRAOOC,  'AirLand  Battia  2000',  <1982), 
p.  1  and  FC  101-99,  Corps  and  Division  Connand  and  Control,  <Jan  1983),  p.  1-3. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  2-22. 
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3.  FC  101*55,  p.  3-1,  3-2. 

0.  FM  100-5,  p.  2-21. 

5.  FC  101-55,  p.  1-12  ud  FM  100-5,  p.  2-23. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  2-9. 

7.  FH  100-5,  p.  2-20.  Ouoti  cootinm  by  indiciUng  il  •MortMtn  situtlions  dtvtlop  conundcrs 
'fhould  undtrstand  Iht  pgrposa  of  th»  optralion  wll  anougb  to  act  daciaivily*.  Tht  concept  is  good, 
the  question  is-not  H,  but  when  situations  Mill  unexpectedly  arise. 

8.  TRAOOC  MM  525-2,  Tactical  CoBand  and  Control,  (June  1980),  p.  9.  Although  outdated  this  MM 
still  retlects  current  doctrinal  thinking  ue  FC  101-55,  pp.  2-5,  2-8. 

9.  FC  101-55,  p.  3-2. 

10.  Ibid,  pp.  1-4,  3-2  and  FM  100-5,  p.  2-23. 

11.  See  NS  0  P-133,  pp.  8*17  and  Clausewit],  p.  117.  Additionally,  Gen  Niepold  ccnnents,  during  the 
1985  Military  Arts  Synposiw  reFerence  intonution  reporting,  that:  *In  battle  such  incorrect  reports 
are  Frequently  given.  1  ayselF  as  a  conander  oF  a  Oundesuehr  brigade,  division,  and  corps,  have 
strictly  denanded,  twice  or  three  tines  daily  to  report  the  location  oF  the  outer  check-points  oF 
battalions,  brigades,  and  divisions  according  to  the  personal  inspection  oF  the  appropriate  comander. 
I  then  hoped  that  the  situation-aap  will  be  807.  correct.' 

12.  Schultx,  Fines  8.,  *PLRS,  PJH  to  Inprove  Tactical  BattleField  Operations',  (OeFense  Electronics. 
Jan  1984),  p.  dl.  Schultz,  p.  71,  anticipates  the  cost  to  Field^t  the  JTIDS  will  reach  4  billion 
by  the  1990's.  A  nunber  oF  additional  articles  could  be  sighte^l^iFl  Fact  the  Majority  oF  published 
Material  on  C2  deals  with  the  increased  ability  For  current  and  projected  C2  technology  to  expand  the 
(onnaoder's  ability  to  control  the  battleField,  see  FC  101-34  For  a  selection  oF  reprinted  articles  on 
C2. 


13.  Naj  Janes  Uillbanks,  USA,  'Airland  8attle  Tactical  Connand  and  Control:  Reducing  .he  Need  to 
Comunicate  Electronicilly  in  Coniind  and  Control  oF  Coabat  Operations  at  the  Tactical  level',  (Thesis 
For  the  Ccnnand  and  General  StaFF  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  1984),  p.  143. 

14.  Schultz,  OeFense  Electronics.  (Jan  1984),  p.  d2. 

15.  Gen  Haider's  coments  on  Motivation  being  the  key  personal  responsibility  oF  unit  csnanders,  NS  0 
P-139,  p.  50. 

Id.  FM  100-5,  p.  2-9.  The  entire  quote  reads:  'The  Most  essential  rienent  oF  conbat  power  is 
coMoetent  and  conFident  leadership.*  See  also  the  deFinition  oF  C2  FM  100-5,  p.  2-21. 


17.  FC  lOI-SS,  p.  3-2. 

18.  Ibid,  p.  2-5. 

19.  Carell,  p.  129. 
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20.  FC  101*55,  p.  2*5.  FC  101-55  idtntiFiii  tiqht  critictl  Functions  For  thf  ccmtndtr:  cominds  thr 
Force,  Knowt  the  situation,  assigns  Missions,  allocates  aeans,  iiakes  decisions,  directs  and 
sjrnchronizes  Forces,  sustains  Forces,  and  Motivates  subordinates.  Motivation  is  described  as  an 
integral  part  oF  conaand  ,see  also  FM  100-5,  p.  2-9.  To  accoap'ish  this  Function  FC  101*55  states  the 
C2  system  Must  allow  the  conaander  to  motivate  his  subordinates  uyi  Following  enemy  activity 
throughout  the  area  oF  interest,  predicting  enemy  courses  oF  action,  monitoring  Friendly  units  two 
echelons  below  his  own  headquarters,  conaunicatino  with  principal  subordinates,  directing  the  attack 
oF  eneay  Follow-on  Forces,  identiFying  and  disposing  oF  bypassed  or  unconmitted  enemy  Forces,  reacting 
in  a  tiael,  man^^  to  changes  on  the  battleField,  and  anticipating  and  acting  on  opportunities 
(underline  added)? 

21.  MS  I  P-139,  p.  50. 

22.  FC  101*55,  p.  2*8. 

23.  Ibid,  p.  3*13.  Methods  recoMaended  include:  a  current  situation  map,  status  boards  and  charts, 
and  automated  staFF  support  systems.  Noticeably  absent  is  input  From  personal  observation. 

24  Ibid,  p.  3*4. 

25.  FM  100-5,  p.  2*24  and  FC  lPt-55,  p.  3*3.  See  also  FC  101-55,  p.  1-11. 

24.  See  note  4  German  experience.  Section  11. 

27.  This  diFFerence  in  emphasis  is  not  recent,  Martin  van  Creveld  reaches  the  same  conclusion  in  his 
book  Fiohtino  Power  ,  pp.  37*40. 

28.  FM  100-5,  p.  2*22. 

29.  la  the  interest  oF  readability  the  individual  elements  oF  tactical  unit  staFF  operations  have  not 
been  individually  noted.  They  all  have  been  taken  From  chapters  two  and  three  ot  FC  101*55, 
speciFically  pp.  2*4,  2*10,  3*5,  3*4,  3*10, and  3*14.  Appendices  A  and  C  oF  FC  101*55  provide  a  model 
For  the  organization  oF  a  standard  corps  and  heavy  division  headquarters  staFFs.  The  Following 
extracts  From  these  Appendices  are  provided.  Headquarters  strength  Figures  do  not  include 
headquarters  signal  support: 


Cores 

Oiv 

TAC  CP 

32 

29 

Main  CP 

290 

155 

Total: 

302 

184 

TAC  CP  sizes  can  be  compared  against  the  size  oF  the  German  tactical  group  giver,  at  note  9  German 
experience.  Section  11. 

30.  FM  100*5,  p.  2*22. 

31.  Interview  comments  by  Oen  Baick,  Jan  1979  p.  57  and  April  1979,  p.  25.  See  also  Blumentritt,  MS  I 
8*303,  p.  12.  Ben  BImntritt  also  writes:  ‘The  dead,  written  word  can  never  have  the  same  eFFect  as 
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that  which  is  spoKtn  parsonally.*  For  an  txaiipit  a  shirt  tHictut  verbal  Field  order  see 
Field-Marshal  Manstein's  order  to  th?  ;th  (Viling)  SS  Pi  Oiv  note  3d  Gertaan  experience,  Section  II. 
Additionally,  MS  I  C  ^9  provides  two  detailed  exanples  oF  the  conander  -  staFF  iateraction  in  true 
copies  oF  both  written  and  recorded  verbal  conbat  orders  given  by  a  Geman  divisiM  coimander  during 
operations  in  Russia. 

32.  FH  IOa-3,  pp.  1-11,  2-23,  and  2-S3;  also  FC  10I-5S,  p.  1-4. 

33.  Roijue,  'Fro*  Active  Detense  to  Airland  Battle',  (Historical  OFFice,  United  States  Amy  Training 
and  Doctrine  Cmund  Fort  Honroe,  l!a.,  June  1984),  p.  59. 

34.  FC  101-33,  p.  2*10.  A  valid  question  can  be  asked  *  whose  plans  mst  be  adjusted,  the  coimander's 
plans  developed  and  supervised  by  the  staFF  or  the  subordinate  camander's  plans  developed  Fron  his 
personal  observation  and  First  hand  inFomation. 

33.  Ibid,  p.  3-9.  This  stateaent  should  be  contrasted  against  the  warning  that  %ben  a  nission  is 
issued  there  nust  be  no  doubt  what  that  nissiui  entails.  All  nust  stca  Froa  this  clear  stateaent  oF 
the  canander's  intent,'  FC  101-33,  p.  1-3. 

34.  Schultx,  'Selected  Geman  Operations  on  the  Eastern  Front  VOL  HI',  p.  289. 

37.  Gissin,  p.  443. 

38.  Haj  Vernon  Huiphrey,  USA,  ‘NTC;  Coanaod  and  Control',  (InFantry  Haoaiine.  Sept-Oct  1980,  p  34. 

39.  Maj  Harry  Teston  Jr,,  USA,  'Cmaand  and  ConFusion  at  NTC,  (Military  Review.  Wnv  1985).  no. 

34-44. 

40.  Tinaeraan,  p.  33. 


IV.  CONCLUSION! 


1.  Gen  von  Senger,  ‘Selected  Operations  on  the  Eastern  Front  Vol  111*,  p.  128. 

2.  du  Picq,  p.  134.  du  Picq  writes:  'In  aodern  war  nobody  knows  what  goes  on  or  what  has  gone  on, 
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the  Hay  issue  oF  Amy  Maoaiine.  p.  37. 

3.  Haj  Dennis  Long,  USA,  'Conaand  and  Control-  Restoring  the  Focus,'  (Mil itarr  Review.  Nov  1981),  p. 


4.  Balck,  April  1979  interview,  p.  22. 

3.  This  has  been  an  ever  increasing  aspect  oF  aodern  warFare.  No  natter  how  nuth  control  has  been 
built  into  organizations  and  unit  procedures  beFore  coabat,  it  has  consistently  broken  down  under  the 
stress  oF  aodern  war,  see  du  Picq,  p.  137  (written  concerning  the  period  beFore  the  1670-71 
Franco-Prussian  Uai);  S.L.A.  Marshall,  Hen  Aoainst  Fire.  (Gloucester,  MAi  Peter  SinfF,  1978),  p.  22 
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